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I 


THE FUNDAMENTAL principle of every scientific method 
—to accept only tentatively the hypothesis confirmed by 
an impartial analysis of facts—is especially difficult when 
applied to sociology. For the first question that presents 
itself, a question that has not yet been given a satisfactory 
answer, is: What is a social fact? 

It is impossible to demonstrate here how all the sci- 
ences, long since established, have deviated from the 
simple objective perception of concrete phenomena even 
in observations which permit verification or refutation 
of the hypotheses. In sociology, would it not be advisable 
to ascertain what is really social in each particular case? 
In the examination of particular facts might we not be 
misled by an arbitrary representation of the idea of what 
is social? 

Elementary psychology shows us that an individual per- 
ceives and ascertains empirical data only in part. And 
only a group of observers, placed in several positions, 
might perceive the fact in totality. Perception is the result 
of two operations, one of selection, the other of imagi- 
native construction, of sensory and mental reactions en- 
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tirely personal.‘ No observer can liberate himself com- 
pletely from his own way of selective attention which is 
bound to eliminate data important for others and perhaps 
for himself; nor can he avoid more or less subjective in- 
terpretation. Collective experience is only a combination 
of personal experience in which divergent points of indi- 
vidual experience are excluded. Prejudices, passions, and 
interests struggle with each other in social life, thus pre- 
venting any two persons’ seeing in similar ways even the 
facts that seem most simple, but which are, in reality, ob- 
scured by a chaos of entangled relationships. Thus a 
social fact, whatever it is, should, first of all, be established 
by a sufficient number of informed observers, each of 
whom should be aware of his personal “equation,” if it is 
possible to demonstrate corrections in sociological study 
as in astronomy and to check up and compare mutually 
the gathered facts. 

This requirement is alone sufficient to eliminate the 
simple statement of facts of doubtful value; such elabora- 
tion of common experience could be done only by con- 
stant collaboration of a group of trained specialists; and 
only their observations, objectified as completely as pos- 
sible, could claim the right to support or refute sociological 
hypotheses. Consequently, the data of history that were 
never established with required exactness could not be 
considered as truly ascertained social facts. An extra- 
ordinary event, which had only one or a few witnesses, 
could not be considered as an established social fact. 


I 

In order to know a perceptible object, it seems that one 
could proceed by the elimination of that which is recog- 
nized as being mechanical, physicochemical, and biological. 


1 Cf. L’Instabilité Mentale (Paris, Alcan, 1899), p. 96. 
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Nobody will deny that a social fact is found in connection 
with living beings and that it even implies symbiosis. The 
difficulty begins with the distinction of the psychic from 
the social. It is possible to go so far as to find sociological 
material in the reciprocal adaptation of plants of the same 
or different species, and to imply the effects going beyond 
the mere biological solidarity in explanation of un- 
conscious behavior. If we agree with Espinas” that soci- 
ology begins with the study of colonies of infusoria, and 
that “the idea of society is that of a permanent group that 
lends itself to one action uniting separate living beings,”* 
then a social fact is displayed wherever life assumes a col- 
lective form. There is also a way of making the transition 
from biology to sociology through psychology. This is in 
conformity with the conception of Auguste Comte, who, 
before Espinas, coined the name “animal sociology.”* But 
Comte distinguished instincts primarily human* without 
trying to explain them and, moreover, conceived them to 
be psychological data. Durkheim went further and as- 
signed to psychology the study of functions which belonged 
to organisms.® He says that the states which make for 
particular consciousness result from the nature of psycho- 
organic beings in isolation! As if every psychic activity 
of an individual were not a function of the previous and 
present collective activities, as if “the ethnical characters 
were not of the organic psychic order!’” 

We are no more able to separate psychology from soci- 
ology than from biology, because, contrary to Durkheim’s 
opinion, an individual is primarily a social being because 


2 Espinas, Les Societies Animales (Paris, 2nd. Ed., 1878). 

8 Ibid., p. 157. 

4 Cours de Philosophie Positive, IV, 229. (Edition Schleicher.) 
5 Ibid., IV, 286-291. 

6 Methode Sociologie, p. 127. 

T Ibid., p. 132. 
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he is the product of the social relations that formed him 
and gave him the “predispositions” passed on by ancestral 
inheritance. There are no facts purely psychic that biolo- 
gists and sociologists would agree upon. Psychic phe- 
nomena are opposed to organic phenomena, and all at- 
tempts to reduce what Renouvier calls the subject (and 
Descartes the “thinking subject”) to the activity of body, 
brain, and nerve activities are in vain. Because Durkheim 
considers control an essential characteristic of any social 
fact, we have a right to ask ourselves whether the “fact” 
of this control is known to us through feelings that we ex- 
perience (subjective fact), or through corresponding be- 
havior that can be detected outwardly (objective fact), or 
both in succession, or simultaneously. If “the social facts 
are products of a peculiar transformation of psychic 
facts,”* if “the psychic phenomena could only have social 
consequences when they are connected or unified with 
social phenomena so intimately that the action of both is 
unavoidably blended,”® if sociology is primarily, if not en- 
tirely, a collective psychology, this control is primarily a 
_ fact of individual consciousness. To place sociology with- 
in individual psychology would imply that it constitutes 
a social psychology, having its own objectives and distinct 
method. Because psychology is nothing but a description 
of processes by which facts or data of consciousness, as 
well as other phenomena, subconscious or unconscious, 
are created within man, it follows that individual psy- 
chology could not be opposed to social psychology; states 
of personal consciousness in the opinion of Durkheim are 
but other forms of states of social consciousness. Every 
mental phenomenon could be known only through intro- 
spection and verified by the study of acts of behavior if 
this were true. 


8 Ibid, p. 136. 
9 Ibid., p. 137. 
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III 


A “psychic state” should not be thought of as something 
static or fixed. We deal always with the process more or 
less complex, which is in a state of becoming, the change 
being either slow or rapid. Objective “behavior,” indi- 
vidual or collective, which reveals the psychic state of the 
social individual or interdependent social individuals 
forming a collective unit—is this also a process in which 
we have to know the beginning and the end in order to 
comprehend the direction that it is taking in accordance 
with the tendency? But there are social processes which 
require study over long periods during which more or less 
large numbers of groups are found united or opposed, in- 
terdependent in different ways, and changeable within; 
for instance, revolution, war, and even civilization. Is the 
definition of “social fact” applicable at the same time to a 
French Revolution, a brief command, or even a gesture 
of defiance? 


On the other hand, there are social processes that seem 
to approach immobility: they are those that give rise to 
institutions, codes, and forms which are rather abstract, 
such as State and Church. They are often put into contra- 
distinction with the forms of agitation or rapid transfor- 
mation, but wrongly so, because it is easy to see that that 
which is social in the penal code is the interpretation which 
magistrates make of it, the sense or range of which is 
changing more or less rapidly. The family, church, city, 
state, whatever traditional or legal constitutions they pos- 
sess, are combinations of individual and collective process- 
es which constitute their being. They vary from place 
to place, from epoch to epoch, and undergo the changes 
according to the relationships, often unstable, which exist 
among diverse social groups. It is not necessary to oppose 
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institutions to social processes; it is sufficient to indicate 
that among the observable “events,” some of which recur 
or present themselves with marked similarity, they are 
analogous. At the same time, there are other phenomena 
less regular and more unforeseen that depend upon cir- 
cumstances and that might create new situations. The 
relative distinction thus established should be considered 
when they are classified, but this does not justify the use 
of two different concepts for “social facts” of either one of 
these types. This is why not only in immediate inspection 
or direct description of phenomena, but even in analysis of 
apparently the most insignificant customs, in appreciation 
of different types of monuments, the analysis and com- 
parison of language could offer sociology useful means of 
continuous positive research. 

A social fact is never capable of being isolated in the 
same way as a stone would be if picked up by a mineralogist 
and carried for analysis to his laboratory. The essential 
relations of a social fact with its environment, with that 
which precedes and succeeds its development, create the 
data for observation. Relation is for any experience a 
comprehensible connection between two or more observable 
data: relationships of succession, of duration, of distance, 
of speed, of qualitative opposition, of causality, of finality, 
of organic solidarity, of collective unity; these are also at 
the same time the simplest relationships of quantity, in- 
capable of being separated from the phenomena of social 
life. Moreover, for an idealist every phenomenon is 
nothing but a network of relationships; there is no final 
irreducible substratum in the ensemble of relationships 
which represent the very being of a social fact. The al- 
leged final things in which Montesquieu thought he found 
“nature” as a source of laws, and which Durkheim at 
times called “observable realities” and at other times “in- 
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dices of social existence,” finally reveal nothing but social 
relationships more or less vaguely apperceived. In the 
statement of social fact, it is clear that we cannot claim 
to be able to discover all the relationships that determine 
it; and thus, we are brought back to the more or less sys- 
tematic selection of the most important external or in- 
ternal relationships of the social fact. 


IV 


M. L. von Wiese (article Beziehungssoziologie in Hand- 
worter Buch der Soziologie, Stuttgart, Enke, 1931) con- 
sidered “social” as “consisting of a complicated network of 
relationships among men, relationships, each of which is 
the result of social processes, or a social process.” ‘The 
entity called society does not exist; the thing correspond- 
ing to this term is only a fiction used for vague and con- 
venient statement of a complex phenomenon. As a con- 
stant relationship, observable in all social phenomena, M. 
L. von Wiese selects “social distance”; social distance pre- 
senting varying degrees of relationships among individu- 
als or collective units, such as one discovers in unition or 
separation, in associations or oppositions, in democratic 
or hierarchal forms of society, in codéperative or coercive 
groups. Social facts are essentially phenomena of distance 
relationships, and each social process “results from the be- 
havior of participating men and situations in which they 
find themselves,” and could be conceived as “a fact of the 
variation of distance among men.” This conception, how- 
ever, which might appear mechanistic, does not at all ex- 
clude purposiveness. 

According to this conception of social process, man as 
an individual is far from being, as such, a complete social 
fact, because he comprises a multitude of relationships of 
biological, or even psychological, nature, which do not at 
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all interest sociologists. There is again a group in which 
social relationships are overlaid by those of a biological 
nature. But both in the individual and in the group, may 
we not look for that which constitutes the most permanent 
element in each particular system of social relationships 
that we call the structure of social being? This structure, 
more or less durable, which it is necessary to conceive, as 
mentioned above, as a tendency of perpetual becoming, 
more or less slow, which has nothing in common with 
“substantial reality,” is only a structural aspect, relatively 
stable, among transient relationships. 

Thus, in agreement with the idealistic phenomenalism 
of Renouvier and Hamelin, just as there is no Society as 
entity nor State as entity, social facts are not considered 
as “things,” as substances irreducible to the totality of 
their attributes, and those irreducible to relationships ; and 
there are no “milieux” possessing, as Durkheim imagined, 
the certain properties revealed by statistics. Thus, we 
avoid the participation of any kind of hypothesis of social 
physiology, or of the primordial importance of any type 
of relationships, because it would lead us to the too ex- 
clusive definition of social fact. It presents the possibil- 
ity of drawing the distinction between the detail of small 
isolated occurrences without any sociological interest, and 
the essence of each individual or collective process. The 
essence of a social fact that is revealed by both the psychic 
processes and that of visible behavior is found in its more 
permanent and relatively constant aspects that character- 
ize the system of social relationships. 


Vv 


One cannot avoid “social facts” being parts of concrete 
entities observable from many other points of view than 
that of the sociologist. The sociologist must clearly know, 
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before any other scientific operation, what to prove in the 
vast experiment that is offered him. If we are invited to 
consider “social progress” in its entirety, “civilization” or 
the peaks of diverse civilizations (in order to conclude with 
the famous “rational fiction” of Condorcet and Comte), 
or a particular civilization, under the pretext of preventing 
an arbitrary separation of the particular processes from 
the stock which gives them their very being in part,—we 
will very quickly renounce either a task beyond human 
strength, or the investigation of concrete realities without 
number and form. If we are asked to examine only indi- 
vidual processes, because human personalities are con- 
crete subjects par excellence in the heart of the interhuman 
relationships which constitute higher social life, we will 
run the risk of losing ourselves in the labyrinthian details 
of personal determinations; and if we wish to be guided 
in the simple demonstration of the facts by the concept of 
what is called “collective consciousness,” that is to say, an 
ensemble of tendencies directing the group processes, we 
will be led to observe systematically in separate individu- 
als that which unites them in a collective activity. “Facts 
of individual consciousness” can only interest the sociolo- 
gist to the extent that he clearly sees their interdependence 
with collective behavior, to which correspond verbal enti- 
ties such as “group consciousness,” “class consciousness,” 
et cetera. These are the most representative individual 
psychic structures (part of the collective psychic struc- 
tures) that are the most interesting facts for the sociolo- 
gist. ‘The individual and the groups of which he is a part 
cannot, therefore, be separated in the observation of social 
facts: the introspection of the ego is only interesting in so 
far as it has a bearing on Us, the relationships between 
the conscious subject and the group of which he is the 
sense from his own particular point of view, more or less 
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akin to an objective idea of the sentiments and tendencies 
characteristic of collectiveness. 


VI 


A group has a definite structure, not because of explicit 
statutes, of the adoption of a rule (such as in monastic 
orders) or of a legislative, administrative, or judicial stat- 
ute—but as a consequence of its guiding principles, attrac- 
tions and kindred repulsions, tendencies or aspirations cor- 
responding to habits, traditions, more or less dominating 
antecedents according to the permanence of the grouping 
or the degree of conformity to the exigencies of a previously 
established type. Jt is therefore a mental and moral 
structure, collective psychism with a definite orientation, 
which here constitutes the social fact that is particularly 
interesting, the one to which cling the other less stable 
facts, and the diverse processes, characteristic to the ex- 
tent to which they are derived from “evolving nature” in 
the aggregate. 

The “social facts” are therefore generally all the proc- 
esses, sensitive under the form of behavior, and at the 
same time invisible under the form of psychic state, that 
are attached to the constituency of groups or collective uni- 
ties, whether one considers them in the manifestations of 
each group as a whole, or whether one foreshadows them 
in the individuals—thinking, feeling, and acting as ele- 
ments of the group (and above all among those whose 
personal consciousness is the most clearly representative 
of the collective psychism). 

The feeling that I experience in relation to my social 
formation, when I am alone reading a comedy, differs from 
that which I would feel in company or in a theater: the 
latter is a function of an affecive solidarity, which is lack- 
ing in the former, even when intensified. According to 
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—— 


the modes of solidarity, the same factor or stimulant can 
thus determine different “social facts” of psychic processes 
and individual behavior. Independently of all “moral 
contagion,” of all imitation, the ensemble behavior of the 
group modifies that of the individual who is a part thereof, 
| and, reciprocally, that of each individual modifies the proc- 
ess of collective unity, which keeps changing, through the 
successive actions and reactions. The discontent, at first 
mild, of several spectators can thus become a violent mani- 
festation of general disapproval and indignation; a mani- 
festation of particular hostility can provoke a clearer and 
clearer reaction of growing enthusiasm. One sees to what 
extent the theory of G. Tarde, who reduced the social fact 
to the imitation of the spontaneous individual behavior, 
is short of the mark: imitation, which has diverse social 
factors, cannot account for the phenomenon noted by 
Proudhon and Espinas, the effect of the passage of soli- 
darity Ante (before a new contact with the group) and of 
solidarity Post (after the arrival on the scene of inter- 
dependence under a new form). 

We must therefore add to the previous characteristics of 
“the social fact” a very important trait: the social fact is a 
process, individual or collective, that depends on the pre- 
vious solidarity or the present solidarity of living beings. 





‘ep “wat..g2 


VII 


Organic solidarity, brought to the forefront by Comte, 
Proudhon, Espinas, and Durkheim, presents itself to us 
under the most varied processes, from the regular compe- 
tition of members of a community, domestic or otherwise, 
to the international collaboration of all sorts of official 
institutions, groups, or associations. It admits of such 
widely divergent relationships that their possible com- 
plexities seem to be able to multiply indefinitely. It is 
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then in fact all sorts of relationships of interde- 
pendence, connections of solidarity which, rather than 
those of constraint or even of “distance,” are susceptible 
of furnishing the most constant and general character- 
istic of all “social facts.” The social facts of panic, en- 
thusiasm, anger, mob vengeance, and other analogies, are 
connected with the solidarity in which one sees modes of 
“organic” interdependence intervene when the “dema- 
gogues” take cognizance .. . . on behalf of the masses 
.... of the collective aspirations and repulsions, of the in- 
centives or motives that engender the acts of behavior and 
their consequences. But when regular organisms, groups 
generally hierarchic or individual, are in regular compe- 
tition with a more or less complex collective existence, all 
the social facts appear to be manifestations or disorders of 
this “social consensus” of which Auguste Comte was wont 
to speak and which ought to have been better defined than 
they were. 

To think—with Durkheim—that a social fact is that 
which results from the pressure or constraint exerted by a 
“collective consciousness” on individual consciousnesses, 
is to presuppose the existence, something still to be es- 
tablished, of “something” analogous, in the psychic ac- 
tivity of each group, to that synthetic unity of effective, 
appetitive, and representative functions which the subject 
is, succeeding in attributing to itself the most clearly dis- 
tinguished of its states or intimate processes. If there 
were a sympathy which might be brought about among the 
individuals of a group, such as the “telepathy” imagined 
by the spirits, without manifestation, and often deceiving, 
of intimate states by gestures or the spoken word, acts, or 
attitudes—nothing would be more legitimate than the sup- 
position of a “collective consciousness”: this would be al- 
most an established fact, made so by the proofing of the 
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modes of narrow interdependence of the individual con- 
sciousnesses. But the necessary condition is not realized. 
The “collective representations,” admitted by M. Levy 
Briihl and Durkheim, are in reality but concepts supposed- 
ly common to all the interdependent individuals, deter- 
mined by their effective and practical solidarity to per- 
ceive, imagine, and conceive in the same manner: only 
the individuals can bear witness to this mental communi- 
ty; and as they cannot compare their ideas with those of 
some one else, their testimony is of much less importance 
than their collective behavior which can at the utmost 
show us a practical harmony. 


VIII 


Even if one avoids the ambiguous term “collective con- 
sciousness,” one will be unable to avoid speaking any less of 
the “social mass.” Whether one says of the members of a 
college that they are present in a body, whether one fre- 
quently uses the expression esprit de corps, it does not fol- 
low that in fact there may be, as basis for the experiment, a 
social organism analagous to a living animal. The organs 
of collective life are individuals or groups, frequently 
hierarchies, which are constituted in a more or less stable 
fashion, traditional or intentional, spontaneously or arti- 
ficially, as a family which fills diverse functions, or a fire 
company policeman who fills only one of them, and whose 
behavior is a part of social processes frequently very com- 
plex. It is not so much the organs as the acts, movements, 
attitudes, or behavior, corresponding to their functions, 
which may be called social facts; at the utmost one may 
say that the organs in the fulfillment of their functions 
are concrete phenomena of collective life. But the en- 
semble of these organisms and their functions do not con- 
stitute a living body, in the manner of an animal or a 
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human individual. The different parts of an organism, 
in the biological sense of the term, have relationships of 
definite positions; they presuppose tissues formed from 
cells, hereditary forms, a great stability in the anatomical 
and physiological relationships. The analogy which one 
has tried to establish between societies and living bodies 
has led to regrettable comparisons. “Social facts” are not 
processes of organisms analogous to those which are born, 
develop, and die according to biologic laws. 

If sociology ceases to go in the wake of fallacious bio- 
sociological and psychosociological analogies, if one re- 
moves the ideas of the “social mass,” of the “collective 
consciousnesess,” and that of society or the Great Being, 
Humanity, in order to return to the observation of facts 
without preconceived notion, one will find only processes 
of social organization, and these are very much different 
from the processes of biological or psychological organiza- 
tion. From the “static” point of view, which one may con- 
sider as purely theoretical, since everything is a process 
and therefore dynamic, the most important social fact, the 
one which encompasses all others, is the present life of 
nations, occasionally united, occasionally in opposition, 
which runs the great risk of appearing, above all at certain 
times of agitation and disintegration, as a chaos of group 
processes. 

But from the dynamic point of view, each social proc- 
ess is, as has been seen above, a becoming in a (certain) 
direction, a behavior which conceals a tendency. Now the 
tendency has what remains to be accomplished to pass 
from the present to the future, from the unaccomplished 
to the completed; most of the becomings that one ob- 
serves are transformations in directions that clearly indi- 
cate a goal, sometimes a clearly conscious plan, sometimes 
an obscure aspiration or confused aspirations. 
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If the aspirations, more or less clearly conscious in the 
most representative subjects of their group and insepa- 
rable from the collective behavior with a well marked goal, 
are social facts susceptible of being objectively determined, 
on a par with habits, customs, traditions, morals, one can 
hardly see residues of past activities. These are analogous 
to corpses which one may dissect in order to make ana- 
tomical studies, but which cannot teach anything of the 
vital processes, unless it be certain conditions of material 
structure. Social structures are, as one has seen, vastly 
different from the products of architecture: they are in- 
timately connected with the collective action that they 
characterize. They cannot be conveniently determined 
unless one observes the aspirations and acts of behavior 
that are specially connected with them and that preside 
over their more or less rapid evolution. Thus rounded 
out, their general concept is in reality that of the relatively 
stable object, which allows one to grasp, as any science 
requires, the general in the particular, the most constant 
in the more or less variable, the essential in the contin- 
gent. 

So-called “relational” sociology necessarily leads, it is 
evident, to a sociology of the structures and of the col- 
lective acts of behavior; only the most stable social struc- 
tures, in spite of their incessant transformation, their in- 
dispensable plasticity, give us definite forms, in which the 
individuals are only situated as matter in perpetual dis- 
solution. The different structures of the brotherhoods, 
congregations, corporations, professional associations, et 
cetera, morphologically distinct and drawn near again, are 
social facts in the highest degree, the transformations of 
which are explained by concomitant variations of the dif- 
ferent spheres, with more or less complex and coherent 


structures. 











PERSONALITY DOMINANCE AND LEADERSHIP 
MAPHEUS SMITH 


University of Kansas 


IT Is PROPOSED in the discussion which follows to extend 
the concept of dominance, as suggested by Child,’ into the 
field of social psychology by discussing some of the prin- 
ciples of dominance as they are related to the individual 
person and to the interrelationships of individuals. The 
conception of dominance to be used is similar to that used 
by McKenzie in discussing world ecological and political 
organization,’ and by the writer in suggesting the validity 
and usefulness of extending the idea to all constituent 
traits of culture.* Dominance is considered to be an inte- 
grating principle of organisms or organizations, which is 
exhibited in the leadership, pacemakership, or actual di- 
rective and inhibitory control of one part of the organiza- 
tion over the other parts. Just as this principle exists in 
the case of the surface-interior organization and axiate 
organization of simpler and more complex animals and 
plants, and in the simpler and more complex forms of eco- 
nomic, political, religious, educational, artistic, and other 
groups, so it is a useful concept when applied to the rela- 
tionships of individuals found in all social situations and 
in all social groups. 

Students of dominance may recognize four distinct 
levels of organization, each of which exhibits dominance. 
Dominance is a relationship among groups and among in- 
dividuals; and in addition, two levels of organization and 


1C. M. Child, The Physiological Foundations of Behavior (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1924), pp. 131-51. 

2R. D. McKenzie, “The Concept of Dominance and World Organization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 31:26-42. 

8 Mapheus Smith, “Dominance as a Cultural Concept,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 15:167-74. 
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two types of dominance may be found within each indi- 
vidual. The group and interpersonality levels of action 
are sociological; the intra-individual levels are properly 
psychological. At the lowest level, subordinate units of 
behavior are integrated around dominant ones, as the 
physiologists have shown. The personality in turn is con- 
stituted of an organized pattern of organized behavior. 
The social group is made up of an integrated pattern of 
personalities. And finally, there are integrations of groups 
into larger organizations. The level of organization which 
embraces what psychologists mean by a “complex” may 
be called the interbehavior-unit level, and the appearance 
of dominance in it should be called interbehavior-unit 
dominance. The next level concerns personality integra- 
tion and should be called the interbehavior-pattern level, 
while the level that is concerned with personalities as units 
may be called the interpersonality level, leaving the last 
hierarchy for intergroup integrations. The present dis- 
cussion is restricted to interpersonality dominance because 
this type has not yet been openly recognized by sociolo- 
gists, although it is strictly sociological and because the 
other types of dominance have already been discussed by 
the physiologist, the psychologist, and the sociologist. 


PERSONALITY DOMINANCE IN THE GROUP 


The social group that expresses its unity in concerted 
activity is always composed of but two essential portions: 
the center of focal activity, and the individuals who act 
with regard to the center. The element serving as the 
focus of the group may be an idea or a person, or a com- 
bination of the two. The group does not always have a 
focal point or a definite surface-interior pattern within it- 
self. Especially is such a focal point likely to be absent 
when the center of focus is an idea or an objective out- 
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side the group. However, such instances do not involve 
personality dominance and are not of paramount interest 
here. The group that displays personality dominance, 
whether it involves only a person, or a person and a pro- 
gram, has always a characteristic focal pattern in which 
the center is visibly within the group, such as in an audi- 
ence or a conference. It is this sort of dominance that is 
the chief interest in this discussion. 

Sometimes the focal pattern is not found, as, for ex- 
ample, in cases where the members of the group oppose its 
leader. But such instances are not exceptions to the gen- 
eral principle that dominance is universal, since the group 
as a functional unit no longer exists, and since the activity 
of the followers in response to the leader’s behavior is not 
of the dominance pattern. Other forms of lack of concert, 
such as anarchistic behavior, individualism, isolation, and 
negativism, similarly destroy in part the unity of the 
group. As a result, however, of the loss of one member, 
whether he be a heretic, a radical, a conservative, or the 
third in a romantic triangle, the others may form a closer 
union. The individual who is thrust out becomes a focus 
for a common opposition movement by the group, which, 
as a result, is more closely unified around some person 
who is opposed to the expelled individual. The resulting 
group is smaller than the original one, but it is stronger. 
If the expelled member is able to attract followers, he, too, 
becomes the center of a group which is as much a positive 
concerted whole as: the group it opposes, and which is 
similarly focal. 

The fact that functional unity is affected by the domi- 
nance relationship is further supported by the tendency of 
groups to disintegrate when the dominant person dis- 
appears. The group may melt away entirely, or it may 
break up into competing parts, each with a center of in- 
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fluence and each trying to assert its own supremacy. This 
phenomenon is exhibited in the decay of religious and 
other types of institutions that follows factional disputes. 
The decay generally takes the form of a breakdown of the 
old unit into parts. Such a process, however, is quite often 
the result of loss of original unity, which, in turn, has 
resulted from the fact that part of the group has undergone 
a change while the rest has remained in its former con- 
dition. This is what happens when “liberal” ideas come 
into one church faction, but not into another. 

The disappearance or loss of influence of the leader of 
the group results in a partial independence of the sub- 
groups or of the original units. This is especially true in 
the case of a small or relatively nonhierarchical group. In 
such instances the independence of the subgroups is per- 
haps not so complete as it is when the center is removed, 
but it permits the hitherto inhibited parts to develop al- 
together in accord with their natural tendencies. Even 
when only one portion of each individual’s activity has 
been involved in the group, decline of the influence of the 
center permits of freedom in at least that one activity. 

Again, a leader’s influence may not actually decline, but 
the influence of some other leader may grow into equality 
with his or superiority over his. Then the shifting of lead- 
ers will be noted. This phenomenon, which is a compara- 
tively common occurrence in political groups, occurs very 
rarely in groups founded on a religious or artistic basis 
where leadership depends not on a slight lack of balance 
of influence of subgroups, but on either the personification 
of a peculiar sort of ideal or the unique personality of the 
founder or present leader. Alternating leadership in a 
group may also result from the lack of an outstanding or 
dominant leader. This stage may precede a permanent 
shifting of centers, but again there is polarization around 
each individual leader in turn. A group of after-dinner 
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speakers or a seminar of graduate students affords illus- 
tration of the alternation of leaders. 

An important fact for the understanding of personality 
dominance has been pointed out by Georg Simmel. The 
central figure devotes a relatively larger portion of his 
total time and energy to the group than do the individuals 
who follow him.* The leader does not surpass all of the 
followers, but most of them fit into groups with only a part 
of their personalities. The leader, on the other hand, de- 
votes more of himself to the group activity. He lives his 
program. In fact, much of leadership lies in the assurance 
to the followers that the leader feels he is right. And his 
feeling is best evidenced by his great devotion to the cause. 

Specialized leadership and generalized followership are 
found everywhere in social groups. And obviously they 
are an advantage because numbers and energy are con- 
served when several leaders, each devoting all his energies 
to a specific activity, are supported by followers who shift 
support from one to another leader for occasional activity. 
In such case, as in every instance of the specialization of 
. function on the part of some persons, a great saving of 
energy results. 

Specialization of function and devotion of the leader to 
his leadership strengthen his position, but a division of 
his energies among groups which are not interlocking and 
not composed of distinctly subordinate persons imperils 
his control. Such a division of attention is a relative iso- 
lation of the leader and permits of shift of leaders or actual 
decay of the complete group unity. 


FACTORS IN PERSONALITY DOMINANCE 


The dominance of an individual over those who follow 
him is brought about through relative inhibition of their 


4 Georg Simmel, “Superiority and Subordination,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 2:174-75. 
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nonintegrative behavior. The chief means of accomplish- 
ing this is the exertion of physical force; the use of sym- 
bolic stimuli, such as suggestions, persuasions, commands, 
threats, requests; or some combination of forceful and 
symbolic stimuli. The use of force rarely results in polari- 
zation, since force, when employed to inhibit or to punish, 
almost invariably destroys such existing integration as 
there is and precludes future concerted action of the po- 
tential followers with the potential leader. The followers 
may act together against the leader in some sort of con- 
cert, but this always means disintegration of the group. 
Force drives many potential followers from their follower- 
ship. Consequently, when the leader tries to bring about 
control by the use of force inferior to the force of those 
whom he seeks to control, he fails. Dominance by force 
is lineal in essence; it is never focal unless the concerted 
force at the command of the leader is greater than any 
unit of concerted force outside. This is a situation never 
found in simple personality dominance. 

Dominance by means of symbolic stimuli dependent 
on threats is scarcely more successful than dominance by 
force. But other types of dominance by means of sym- 
bolic stimuli are satisfying to both leader and follower, and 
are frequently and successfully used. The skillful leader, 
indeed, is he who is able to gain his own ends and at the 
same time bring satisfaction to the follower. Generally 
speaking, this is possible only by the use of symbolic 
stimuli. 

In all dominance there is a greater activity on the part 
of the dominating individual than on the part of the fol- 
lowers. The leader is relatively self-active, having superi- 
or initiative. This activity is the greatest degree of that 
type which is the basis of integration, such as force or the 
giving of verbal cues that bring about integration. The 
leader says and does that which most satisfactorily brings 
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about integration in the followers. Thus the dominant 
individual is the stimulus-giver, whether he be priest, mob- 
leader, teacher, bandmaster, political boss, or editor. He 
may be a keeper of the mysteries, but he is primarily an 
active user-of-the-stimulli. 

Activity differential is connected with the specialization 
of the leader’s activities. The dominant figure is a special- 
ist, not only in the amount of behavior important to' the 
group, but also in the type of behavior in which he engages. 
His energies are more nearly devoted to leading than are 
the energies of his followers. The follower may know how 
to use the techniques of dominance, but he who success- 
fully uses them dominates. He who most often is busy in 
the interests of the group is the one who logically has most 
practice in handling its integrative stimuli; and he is 
either the leader or one of the leaders. 

Activity differential also largely determines the number 
of contacts of the leader with the followers. It is a builder 
of some of the components of followership, such as recog- 
nition by the followers of the importance to the group of 
this person who is so busy in the group’s interests. Fre- 
quency of contacts also tends to increase the prestige of 
the active person. He becomes “all things to all” and 
actually does much to integrate the group by these con- 
tacts. The leader’s ubiquitousness also increases the 
awareness in the followers that the leader knows the 
members, and knows all of them, so that when a choice is 
to be made for a representative of the group, the “friend 
of the people” is chosen. The leader is often literally a 
friend of many. The many contacts, with the resulting 
intimacy and confidence, also enable the leader to learn 
what stimuli will be useful to him in welding the group 
into a unit. He learns the cues and may even get a 
chance to practice them in building up his prestige as well 
as his efficiency. 
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The “right-hand man” also deserves consideration. He 
is an individual who knows the cues as well as the recog- 
nized and real leader. He may know even more about the 
cues and the way the follower will react to them than does 
the leader; but his knowledge is used only to help the 
leader and almost never to lead. The right-hand man is 
satisfied to be a helper and to get his glory indirectly. The 
leader may become increasingly dependent on his aides. 
This occurs in proportion as the personal elements of bear- 
ing, voice, glance, name, and face-to-face contact give way 
to indirect action and bureaucracy. The leader who does 
not need a right-hand man can never rule a large group, 
but he rules more personally. His régime, lacking organi- 
zation, will pass with his passing, unless some other leader 
chooses to use his ideas as the dominant ideas of the group. 
But the personal leaders are more often physically domi- 
nant persons than are the modern “front porch” or “social 
engineer” leaders. 

It would be desirable to pursue this analysis further, 
but we must be satisfied to suggest rather than to explore 
fully. There are as many problems for research in inter- 
personality dominance as there are in culture dominance. 
Some have been mentioned but a few others may be added. 
For example, we may list the method of measuring the 
influence of each person over his associates, the method of 
developing personality influence, and the problem of rela- 
tive influence of different types of leaders. It should not 
be forgotten that human society is largely dependent upon 
leadership and interpersonality dominance, on the one 
hand, and followership and interpersonality subordina- 
tion, on the other, for its organization and, indeed, for its 
ability to develop consensus. Consequently, any contri- 
bution to our knowledge of these matters is not only of 
interest to him who pursues knowledge, but is also of posi- 
tive importance for the ultimate management of human 
society. 
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THE JEW LEAVES THE PALE 


DORSEY D. JONES 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM raised its head in Russia in the 
fifteenth century. At that time the Muscovite princes, 
absolute in power and apparently very dogmatic, ordered 
that any Jews found within the boundaries of the new 
state should be seized and expelled. The Hebrews were 
to be kept out of the country as resolutely as any plague. 
To this end the commercial treaties of the day, which 
permitted all races and nationalities of tradesmen to 
travel without hindrance through Muscovy, raised a 
prohibition against the Jewish merchant only. 

It was not until a policy of territorial expansion was 
adopted that a Jewish element was added to the polyglot 
population of Russia. The inauguration of this policy 
brought Little Russia (the Ukraine) under the Czarist 
domination. Thousands of Jews lived in this region, and ( 
its annexation created a real Jewish problem. As many 
and various nationalities were added to the realm of the 
Czars from time to time, the rulers invariably attempted 
a solution of the racial minority problem by a policy of 
forced assimilation and Russification. Thus, the history 
of the Jew in Russia, under the rule of the Romanovs, is 
a tale of continual bloodshed and of economic and social 
boycott. 

In an early manifesto the Great Catherine invited | 
foreigners to settle in Russia but expressly mentioned the 
Jews as disqualified. The members of this race who were 
already in Russia were permitted to remain on condition 
that they would settle within a prescribed area of ten prov- | 
inces in the south. This was the beginning of the nar- © 
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row “Pale of Settlement.” Catharine was obliged to modi- 
fy the decree when huge slices of Poland were added to her 
domain in 1772, 1793, and 1795. The numerous followers 
of the Mosaic code who were added by the partitions of 
Poland were allowed to live where they were, but they were 
denied the right of free movement in Russia proper, and 
by the end of Catherine’s reign they were compelled to pay 
double taxes. 

The Jews within the Pale were hampered by many limi- 
tations. They were forced to live in small villages. The 
number of their professional men was limited by restric- 
tions on the number of Jewish students admitted to the 
public schools and to the universities. The only means 
of subsistence left to millions of these people was petty 
trade and simple artisanship. They became peddlers, 
matchmakers, saloon keepers, parcel carriers, sellers of 
used goods, and junk dealers. 

Czar Alexander II, learning of the misery of the Jews, 
ordered the Minister of the Interior to have reports sent 
in from the Pale. The governors reported that incalcu- 
lable harm resulted from depriving the Jews of the rights 
of other Russian citizens. One governor reported that in 
their housing the Jews were huddled together more like 
salted herrings than human beings. In some cases as 
many as twelve families lived in only three rooms of some 
dilapidated building. And in the day time these confined 
sleeping quarters became workshops for refining wax, 
making tallow candles, and tanning leather. 

Alexander II doled out half-hearted measures to lessen 
the severity of the oppression; perhaps he would have 
done more had he not been the victim of a bomb thrown 
by a revolutionist. When his son, Alexander III, succeed- 
ed to the throne he found within his domain about four 
fifths of the Jewish population of the entire world. An 
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anti-Semitic agitation, begun in Germany in 1881, was 
intensified in Russia. Pogroms, or deliberate massacres of 
the Jews, were encouraged by the government. By the 
authorities the Jew was regarded as the instigator of all 
revolutionary movements, and at the hands of a servile 
peasantry who looked upon the Jew as a Judas, a traitor, 
and a spy, many were put to death. Incidentally it might 
be suggested that the attacks may have been incited to 
turn the attention of the wretched peasants to a definite 
group against which they would expend their energies in- 
stead of against the Czar and his satellites. 

But the “miserable” Jews were not exterminated. They 
preserved their religion and their Yiddish language, a mix- 
ture of German jargon and Hebrew. They were loyal to 
Russia in the World War and contributed more soldiers, 
proportionately, to the Czar than did any other element 
of the Russian population. Possibly they felt that at the 
close of the war they would be compensated for this tre- 
mendous sacrifice by a removal of the restrictions imposed 
upon them. 

It was too late, however, for a Romanov to rectify past 
wrongs. A year before the armistice of November 11, 1918, 
a second revolution had occurred in Russia. The Bolshe- 
viks were in power, and the royal family was closely 
guarded by the new masters. This was a turning point 
in the history of the Russian Jew. The Pale was opened, 
and the Jews were freed. They were granted as much par- 
ticipation in state affairs as was allowed other citizens— 
little enough to be sure,—absolute elimination of restric- 
tion as to place of residence, and the removal of other pre- 
revolutionary discriminations. The Soviets acknowledged 
the sovereignty of all nationalities in Russia and theoreti- 
cally abolished religious, economic, and social differences 
in an effort to allow each ethnic group its fullest develop- 


ment. 
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In the early days of its history, however, the new 
government destroyed the chief source of income of the 
Jews by making trade a monopoly of the Soviet State. 
Under the Czars the Jews had not been allowed to farm; 
so, with the exception of a small group of intellectuals who 
moved to the large cities to seek employment, the great 
mass of the Jews were grievously affected by the elimi- 
nation of private trade. 

The Soviets had to solve this problem; it was impossible 
to ignore the three or four millions of Jews. In 1924 the 
Soviet government in the Ukraine issued its decree for 
settling the Jews in Crimea, allotting them some seven 
million acres of land. The hunger-stricken Jews accepted 
the offer in such numbers that more land had to be set 
aside until it totalled a million and a half acres. This 
movement was significant in that it was the beginning of 
the break between the Jew and petty town life. Neverthe- 
less, hardship still dogged his footsteps. There was a scar- 
city of farming implements; one wagon had to serve the 
needs of six or seven families, and a plow had to be shared 
by several. 

In 1926 the Russian Jewish Colonization Society began 
a consideration of a Far East colony for their fellows. In 
January, 1928, the organization received between four and 
five million acres of land in Bira-Bidjan, lying in the un- 
populated region between the Amur River and the small 
Kahingan mountains near Manchuria. This territory, 
about the size of the state of New Jersey, offers both agri- 
cultural and industrial possibilities, but will require much 
effort for its development. Its primitive condition may be 
sensed from the exaggerated statement that “a Siberian 
tiger ate the only policeman in the region on the day it 
was declared a Jewish territory.” An American-Jewish 
organization, the Icor, is coéperating in introducing 
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American technical experience and machinery. Many 
Jews have emigrated to Bira-Bidjan, but with the stress 
placed upon heavy industry by the Five Year Plan, the 
Jews are lured to the densely populated centers. Soviet 
figures reveal that there are only about 170,000 Jewish 
farmers, 200,000 artisans, and about 1,000,000 workmen. 
In 1926 there were 131,747 Jews in Moscow and in 1931, 
over 200,000. 

Opposition to the colonization movement centers with 
the Zionists who fear that it will interfere with the rehabili- 
tation of Palestine and divert money from that case. 
Furthermore, they hold that an orthodox Jew cannot 
orient himself in an essentially atheistic state. The ad- 
herents of the plan, on the other hand, contend that 
colonization will help the Jew to reéstablish himself as a 
full-fledged citizen, as he will demonstrate the dignity of 
labor. 

The object of the Soviets in adopting the Five Year Plan 
was to overtake and outstrip the capitalistic nations of the 
world in industrial development and to convert theU.S.S.R. 
to a factory régime. It was thus logical that the Jews 
should be drawn to the factories rather than to the land, 
since they are largely an urban people and better fitted 
for city than for rural occupations. They possess the 
quick perception needed for the handling of the compli- 
cated machinery required in modern industry, while the 
average Russian can accomplish technical work only with 
much difficulty. Furthermore, no capital from foreign 
relief funds was needed by the Jews to enter the factory, 
and they were thus relieved from the worry of poor har- 
vests. At the beginning of 1931, 46.7 per cent of the Jews 
were wage-earners, and 43 per cent were connected with 
heavy industry. Thus the two powerful movements of 
colonization and industrialization are affording the for- 
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merly oppressed Jews an opportunity to adjust themselves 
to the life of the nation. 

As the Jew has become an integral part of economic 
Russia, so also has he become a part of the political state. 
Under the Czars the Jew was allowed no participation in 
government. The Revolution swept away class privileges 
of the old aristocracy and at the same time liberated per- 
sons who were formerly oppressed. In the new régime the 
only citizens barred from the suffrage right were those 
who were adjzdged morally or mentally incompetent, 
those employed for gain, those living on an income not 
derived from their own labors, monks and ministers of 
all creeds, members of the former ruling family and of 
the former secret police. This left the Jew with no bar in 
the way of his political advancement. 

Among the Jews who immediately filled important posts 
in the Communist Party were Trotsky, Zimoviev, Latinov, 
and Radek. Some objections were advanced by Russian 
workers who claimed that the Jews were trying to capture 
the leadership of the party. Since Trotsky was an ex- 
tremely radical leader, most of the criticism was aimed at 
him, but such criticism could not be interpreted as an 
indication of any great anti-Semitic animosity. 

The Jews constitute 5.4 per cent of the population in 
the Ukraine, yet they hold 22.6 per cent of the civil offices. 
In White Russia, where they are 8.27 per cent of the in- 
habitants, they hold 30.6 per cent of the civil posts. Of 
the Soviet administration offices in Moscow, 10.3 per cent 
are held by Jews, and in Leningrad 8.1 per cent. About 
sixteen out of every thirty-one Jews are in the state serv- 
ice. 

With the emergence of the Jew has come also the rec- 
ognition of his language. In April, 1926, Yiddish was 
granted the status of an official language in Ukraine and 
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White Russia. This language is used in correspondence 
between Jewish and non-Jewish districts. Non-Jewish 
communities maintain a special department to handle 
Jewish affairs. The Hebrew Soviets maintain their own 
police force, governing bodies, school systems, and courts, 
each conducting its affairs in Yiddish. Likewise, mar- 
riages, births, and deaths may be registered in that lan- 
guage in the government Bureau of Records. Indeed, for 
the first time in history an inscription in Yiddish appears 
on the coat of arms of the White Russian Republic. 

There are some eight hundred elementary and high 
schools, attended by over 106,205 Jewish children, in 
which the classroom work is carried on in the Jewish 
language. There are six Jewish normal schools. The 
graduate schools of the universities at Moscow, Kiev, Len- 
ingrad, and Kazan have added Yiddish to the course of 
study. That language is used in the textbooks of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and other sciences, as well as 
in the fine arts. 

In contrast to former times, when education was only 
for a few and racial discrimination was a dominant factor, 
school attendance is now compulsory for children of Jews 
and Gentiles alike. There are no laws that designate 
which school the child must attend. Thus, Jewish chil- | 
dren may go to Jewish schools or to nonsectarian ones. 
In both there are instilled into the child a spirit of com- 
radeship, a hatred for the capitalist class, and an admira- 
tion for the workers. 

Although the Communists permit Yiddish in the schools, ? 
no emphasis is placed upon the culture of the orthodox 
Hebrew. Communistic catechisms are a part of the course 
of instruction. This is to direct the attention of all mi- 
norities toward the materialistic goal of the majority 
rather than toward religion. 
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Despite the persecution of the Jews under the Czars, the 
ghettos had flourished. Cheders (primary schools of 
Jewish learning) were filled, and yeshivahs (theological 
schools) graduated many rabbis. The laws of the Sab- 
bath and the various laws governing daily life were ob- 
served. On Saturday morning not a shop was open in the 
Jewish neighborhoods. The synagogues were crowded. 
The study of the Old Testament, the rabbinic writings, 
and ancient Jewish history stirred the racial consciousness 
of the Jews. But all this was changed by the Bolshevist 
revolution. “Religion is opium for the people,” declared 
Lenin, the great interpreter of Communism. 


It is a sort of spiritual liquor in which the slaves of capitalism 
drown their servitude ..... The modern class-conscious laborer 
will discard with contempt all religious prejudices, leaving heaven at 
the disposal of priests and bourgeois hypocrites. 


The first important legislation concerning religion was 
passed by the Soviets in January, 1918. Under its pro- 
visions the church was to be separated from the state; no 
members of churches or religious associations were to en- 
joy juridical rights. All property of such groups was de- 
clared to be the property of the nation; buildings and 
articles intended for religious purposes were to be subject 
to the disposal of the local or central political power. No 
local laws might be passed which would limit or restrain 
freedom of conscience; religion was declared to be a pri- 
vate matter. Religious art was banned, and religious 
instruction was prohibited in public. 

In accordance with these laws the synagogues were 
closed. Some of the Communists mocked the religious 
ritual and disturbed the faithful while they were at their 
prayers. Some of the Jews were so enthusiastic for the 
Communist cause that they became atheists. To them 
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science and materialism were adequate substitutes for the 
studies of the old ghetto. They no longer sought the ad- 
vice of the rabbis or observed the Mosaic laws. Pork en- 
tered the Jewish diet. Many Jewish Communists did not 
circumcise their male children. At a public debate at 
Odessa it was declared that the practice was barbarous 
and should be abandoned. On the Day of Atonement 
young Jewish Communists gathered on the synagogue 
square and denounced God. They parodied the Hagada 
(the Easter ritual book). Instead of “Slaves we were to 
Pharaoh,” and “God delivered us,” they said “Slaves we 
were to the capitalists and the Revolution uplifted us.” 
For “Next year in Jerusalem,” they substituted “Next year 
revolutions all over the world.” The Central Association 
of Coéperative Stores, sponsored by the government, was 
also opposed to the Passover, and prohibited the sale of 
Passover foods. 

Despite all this, however, Hebrew orthodoxy has not 
entirely left Russia. There are still pious Jews. In 1922 
a convention was held to look after the interests of this 
minority. In 1925 a seminary was opened in Nevel to 
train rabbis. Ritual bathhouses were reopened, and prayer 
books were printed. Support was sought in America to 
keep up enough cheders to accommodate 8,750 pupils and 
to open the doors of eighty yeshivahs. 

An important bit of legislation was passed in 1923, 
legalizing the use of nationalized prayer houses. Religious 
groups were given permission to elect officers, appoint 
ministers, collect contributions for upkeep of buildings, 
and hold conventions, though they were not allowed to 
own property, enter into contract, or engage in business 
operations. They were required to pay high fees for regis- 
tering. In 1926 there were 1,000 registered congregations 
with 137,000 members. The Jewish congregations con- 
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stitute 1.2 per cent of all those in Russia. These sects are 
required to limit their activities to purely religious 
matters, and the clericals are prohibited from meddling 
with the education of the young or with the care of the 
| aged. Children may be taught the Hebrew faith at home. 

Reform is creeping into the synagogue. Where men 
and women in former times were not permitted to sit to- 
gether, they now pray side by side. They seldom kiss the 
Torah because of hygienic reasons. 

In 1929 Stalin assumed a more positive antireligious 
attitude, ordering 1,370 religious institutions closed. In- 
cluded in this number were 126 synagogues and 
124 mosques. These buildings were converted into 
schools and restaurants, and remodeled for other 
utilitarian uses. Rabbi Simon Glazer of New 
York went to Russia to observe the working of 
Stalin’s antireligious policy. He received free ad- 
mittance to the country and devoted himself both to ob- 
serving conditions and discussion with Jewish leaders. 
Fourteen of the rabbis with whom he conferred were 
arrested on the charge of participating in an illegal con- 
ference. Rabbi Glazer denied the charge. The government, 
however, held that they were agitating for religious 
schools for the teaching of the young, in defiance of the 
laws of 1929 that permitted religious organizations to 
carry on religious work only. The rabbis were given the 
death sentence. Dr. Stephen S. Wise organized protest 
committees in the United States and appealed to Presi- 
dent Hoover to seek their liberation. Other religious 
groups were stimulated to protest against the Soviet athe- 
istic policy and its intolerance. Under this pressure, ten 
of the rabbis were finally liberated, but the remaining four 
were sent to Siberia. 
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Zionists have been driven to cover. Those who think 
longingly of Palestine are unwanted in Russia. They are 
regarded with intolerance by Communist Jews as well as 
by Gentiles. The Soviets suppress Zionism on the ground 
that it turns attention from the realities of class struggle 
to an impossible national undertaking. They denounce 
it as a self-seeking scheme on the part of the bourgeois. 
The first break between England and the Communists 
increased the repressive measures against the Zionists, 
as Palestine is a mandate of Britain. The Leninite Jew 
does not tolerate Zionism. He has no desire to return to 
Palestine. He strips the Zionistic project of all spiritual 
pretensions and reduces it to a romantic desire. 

Anti-Semitism, so long a tradition in Russia, is still in 
evidence. It is difficult to get the peasant to be tolerant, 
and the great number of Jews in office has not mitigated 
the animosity but has rather kept that feeling alive. Still, 
it is not on a wholesale scale, and individual prejudice 
will become less as time passes. Since Jews are working on 
the farms and in the factories the old charge of parasitism 
will no longer stand. The declaration of the government 
that propaganda against the Jews is illegal is an aid in 
suppressing anti-Semitism. 

Another factor working toward the same end is inter- 
marriage, which was rare in old Russia but has now be- 
come common. The Revolution destroyed old cleavages 
and established new unities that are nonracial in char- 
acter. Marriage is no longer vested with its former 
sanctions, and the easy marriage laws in Soviet land are 
as acceptable to the Jews as to the Gentiles. 

Communism seeks to turn people away from the dis- 
tinction of inferior and superior nationalities, to that of 
capitalists and workers. Incidental to the teaching of 
human brotherhood, which would abolish anti-Semitism, 
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is. the attention directed to the necessity of anti-Goyism. 
No longer must the Jew look with disdain upon his Gen- 
tile neighbors and feel himself of a higher and specially 
| chosen people. A considerable amount of assimilation is 
going on, though even now almost 96 per cent of Jewish 
men choose their brides from their own people. 

While certain influences are tending to destroy the iden- 
tity of the Russian Jew, other factors are working in the 
opposite direction. The two sharply contrasted types in 
Russia today are the orthodox Jew who worships after the 
manner of his fathers and orders his life in conformity with 
the Mosaic code, and the communistic Jew who thinks 
only of an ideal commonwealth of workers. What will be 
the future of the Jew? What will be the future of the 
Soviets? Only time can tell, but one watches with intense 
interest the daringly original Bolshevist scheme in which 
the Jews have played so many of the major rdles. 
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THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


EDITH PUTNAM MANGOLD 
Los Angeles, California 


THE TERM “child labor” is used in this discussion in the 
sense as defined by the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
(Vol. III): “When the business of wage earning or of 
participation in self or family support, conflicts directly 
or indirectly with the business of growth and education, 
the result is child labor.” 

The reasons for restricting child labor are twofold, first, 
the protection of the child and, second, the safeguarding 
of states with good laws from competition with states 
having little or no child labor restriction. When it’ be- 
came evident that the first reason was not being met by the 
states acting separately and that the second could not be, 
a federal child labor law was passed in 1916. This law 
was in operation for nine months and was declared un- 
constitutional by a divided opinion of the Supreme Court. 
Another law was later passed, only to meet a like fate at 
the hands of the Court. It then became evident that an 
amendment to the Constitution must be accepted by the 
states before the Congress would have constitutional power 
to control child labor. Accordingly, an amendment was 
drawn by some of the ablest constitutional lawyers in the 
Senate, was passed by more than the necessary two-thirds 
majority of both houses, and given to the states for ratifi- 
cation in 1924. 

As drawn, the Amendment is merely a grant of power 
to the Congress as follows: 








Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 
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Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of state laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 


the Congress. 


Five states ratified in rather rapid succession, and then 
the Amendment met with some startling defeats due to 
the bitter attacks and opposition of the manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and other special interests, as well as of some 
organizations and individuals that were doubtless sincere 
in their belief that the Amendment would give the federal 
government powers that belonged to the states and that 
such powers would give rise to a form of legislation that 
would be an opening wedge for government control of 
industry. 

After these defeats the Amendment was stalled for a 
number of years. Then came the depression and the long 
years of unemployment difficulties. Some of the old argu- 
ments had lost their force because of the economic crisis, 
and the way seemed clear for a revival of the interest in the 
Amendment. Colorado accepted in 1931, and fourteen 
states followed the lead. By the spring of 1934, therefore, 
twenty states had ratified, and the outlook seemed favor- 
able for the Amendment. In the meantime, however, op- 
position had again flared up and ratification was defeated 
in several states after a hard fight that in most cases had 
raged about committee hearings and recommendations 
rather than on the floor of legislative sessions. 

In discussing arguments pro and con, the two periods 
approximately six years apart will be considered together 
for the sake of convenience. Arguments are surprisingly 
the same in spite of changed economic and employment 
conditions. Along with the more or less sincere opposition 
goes a mass of misinformation and of attempts to becloud 
the issue. Many of the arguments against the Amend- 
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ment merely voice opposition to all child labor control, 
but the Amendment is the target at which all shots are 
aimed. Briefly, the arguments against the Amendment are 
these: 


Child labor is necessary in the families of the poor. 

Work is good for children. 

Idleness is the alternative. 

Industry needs the work of children. 

National control would be expensive and would require an “army 
of workers.” 

The Amendment is an invasion of state rights. 

The Amendment would lead to centralization of government and 
national control of industry. 


To these time-honored objections, in 1933 and 1934 the 
opposition added these: 





The Amendment is out of date and no longer before the states. 

No state that has defeated the Amendment can reconsider and 
pass it. 

The Amendment will meet the same fate as has the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The Amendment would give the Congress control of education and 
of all children under eighteen. 


It is hardly necessary or dignified to answer some of 
these puerile objections. It has been proved sufficiently 
well that child labor that comes of poverty leads only to 
more poverty. Some other form of family support must 
be found. The child must not be allowed to mortgage his 
future to help take care of a family for which he has no 
proper responsibility. 

Labor is good for children but not at too early an age or 
at too hard or long continued work. Children’s work must 
be carefully supervised and intelligently curtailed. In- 
dustry hardly needs the work of children with millions of 
adults out of work! The states have had a great many 
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years to demonstrate their ability to control child labor. 
Note the result—forty-eight differing laws with no uni- 
versally accepted minimum standards and no successful 
control of interstate violations. States with good laws are 
handicapped by states with poor laws. 

In the nine months that it was in operation, the first 
federal child labor law cost approximately $100,000 for 
enforcement—not a tremendous cost for an entire country. 
It was administered by the Children’s Bureau and 
required little additional force. 

Where states had an efficient state child labor law 
enforcement, the state officers were commissioned to en- 
force the federal law so that it was necessary only in five 
states to have federal officers do the actual administrative 
work of issuing employment certificates. Neither the cost 
nor the set-up would be oppressive. In fact, under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act we have federal control 
of child labor in many industries at the present time, but 
this act is emergency legislation, and when conditions 
warrant it the Act will be discontinued. Hence the need of 
the Amendment providing for permanent control. 

The opposition fears that the Amendment will enable 
the Congress to control all labor, including mental labor 
and therefore education, and will take the child out of the 
home or prevent his doing the chores and helping on the 
home farm. In other words, the opposition claims to fear 
that if this power is given to the Congress that body will 
exercise that power to the “utmost extent.” As is entirely 
evident, the Amendment proposes only to give to the 
federal government some of the powers now possessed by 
the states. It is interesting to note that no case has ever 
been found where any state child labor law has considered 
the ordinary tasks of the household as “labor in the statu- 
tory sense.* 


* Child Labor Amendment. Argument for ratification, National Child Labor 
Committee, p. 11. 
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Again to consider “labor” as covering education is en- 
tirely unreasonable and entirely aside from the meaning 
and purpose of the Amendment. It is hard to believe in 
the sincerity and honesty of such arguments since they 
show an entire lack of reasonableness, and argue for the 
same lack of reasonableness and judgment on the part of 
the Congress that after all represents all parts of the 
country. 

Unless a time limit is set on an amendment, as was 
done with the Lame Duck Amendment, it is supposed to 
be before the states for ratification for a reasonable length 
of time, or until the conditions are radically different from 
those under which it was passed. The need of a minimum 
control for child labor is even more evident at the present 
time than it was in 1924, because added to the need of 
protecting children is now the economic need of giving 
jobs to older people who are otherwise out of work while 
the children support the families. 

Various amendments to the Constitution have been rati- 
fied in states that had previously rejected them. The 
Fourteenth Amendment is a notable example. Thus, 
whatever precedent there is confirms the statement that 
states are free to reconsider such action and accept an 
amendment. 

The proposed Amendment and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment are not comparable in purpose, effect, method of en- 
forcement, or plan of operation. Both aim at the public 
welfare and transfer power, formerly local, to the federal 
government. There the similarity ends. The reasons for 
violation of a child labor law would not be entrenched in 
habit and precedent. Few people want child labor per se. 
To imagine the bootlegger, the gangster, and the under- 
world dealing in child labor is so ridiculous as to require 


no answer. 
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The reasons for desiring the ratification of the Amend- 
ment have been quite completely covered in answering ob- 
jections, but briefly stated they are as follows: 


The states have been unable to develop a codperative program of 
control of child labor. A federal standard stimulates state 
action. 

A federal law would prevent any state from being controlled by 
special interests to such an extent as to defeat fair child labor 
laws. 

Interstate problems can only be solved by means of federal control. 

Equal protection can only be given to all children under a federal 
law. 

A federal law places all industry on an equal footing as regards the 
employment of minors. 


The reasons for wanting child labor control in some form 
will not be stated here. They are generally known and 
fairly generally accepted. The passage of the Amendment 
is reasonable at this time when the operation of the NRA 
is demonstrating that we can exist as a country without 
the labor of children at early ages. Following the expira- 
tion of the codes would be the easiest time to put a federal 
law into operation. 
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SEXUAL DELINQUENCY IN RELATION TO 
CULTURAL INFILTRATION 


EVELYN BUCHAN CROOK 
Bradford, Massachusetts ) 


TrabDITION fosters a popular idea that the germ of all 
evil in any community enters in the person of the stranger. 
From the angle of admissibility to sex relations this mem- 
ber of an out-group has almost always been viewed as a 
barbarian. The Hebrews might well fear the influence of 
foreigners on their sons, for even Solomon loved many 
strange women who turned away his heart after other 
gods. For the Greek Chremes of Brynos it was natural to 
deplore the supplanting of the native shepherdess in the 
amours of the young men by a hetaira from Andros. Even 
today the mass of native Americans takes alarm at the 
potentialities in the contact of immigrant, Negro, or Ori- 
ental men with native white daughters. In like manner, a 
growing literature of American Indian life dwells on the 
moral softening of the male Indian who goes to live in the 
homes of white women. 

Similarly, sociological research draws attention to the 
social and personal disorganization attendant upon the 
cumulation of social contacts between groups having di- 
vergent cultures. It also demonstrates that the diversity 
of such contacts accelerates the formation of culturally 
exogamous sexual unions, whether licit or illicit. The as- 
sumption of a corresponding tendency for the partners in 
typical sexual unions to represent disparate areas of cul- 
ture is a natural corollary to such a thesis. 

Established sex customs, nevertheless, do not yield 
readily to innovations. Certainly the mass of Negroes, 
however mixed in blood, still consorts with persons of 
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color and frequents areas where Negroes predominate; 
similarly, most Italian-Americans live among their own 
kind and seek them in marriage. At all events, the preva- 
lence of liaisons uniting persons living within a limited 
geographical area is sufficient to justify some attention 
from students of modern social life. 

In the field of legal marriage, studies of propinquity of- 
fer notable evidence of trends toward cultural endogamy, 
as well as toward spatial proximity, of candidates for 
marriage." Mrs. Wembridge alleges that 


[working] girls marry the kind of men that their brothers are... . 
the young men have been brought up under the same conditions as 
their brides... .. 2 


In the field of delinquency, court officials versed in the 
ways of adolescents recognize a similar inclination. Judge 
Ben Lindsey affirms that 


Inquiries among both girls and boys seem to show that in former 
years .... boys .... sought prostitutes in the red-light districts 
oiGikn 4 Also .... with the breaking up of those districts, they 
turned to girls of their own class, a thing they had seldom done in 
the past. This tendency apparently gained a tremendous impetus 
when our young men returned from Europe after the war, inocu- 
lated with many Continental standards. .... They urged these 
standards on their girl friends. .... 8 


The main hypothesis, that culturally exogamous unions 
are on the increase as the result of the multiplication of 
out-group contacts, will be considered in a later study. 
There the theory will be tested in the light of data fur- 


1 See C. Arnold Anderson, Assortative Mating (Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1932), and James H. S, Bossard, “Residential Propinquity as 
a Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Journal of Sociology, 38:219-24, Sep- 
tember, 1932. 

2 Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, “Social Backgrounds in Sex Education,” Journal 
of Social Hygiene, 9:65-76, February, 1923. 

3 Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans, The Revolt of Modern Youth (New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1925), pp. 66-67. 
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nished by extramarital unions recorded in the juvenile 
court. 

As a forerunner of the later report, the present paper 
describes a test of the corollary that the partners in typical 
unions tend to represent disparate areas of culture. The 
same juvenile court cases are used. Where the main hy- 
pothesis emphasizes the racial and cultural character of 
families and persons, the corollary stresses not families or 
persons, but the larger social worlds in which persons par- 
ticipate. For this inquiry each social world is designated 
by the language or languages most characteristically spok- 
en within it. Thus the criterion of disparity is the linguis- 
tic difference between culture groups. Specifically, this 
means linguistic difference between the two cultures which 
environ the girl and the boy; it also means linguistic dif- 
ference between either or both of them and the culture 
prevailing in the area of rendezvous. 

To test the corollary, for the present the main thesis, 
materials bearing on linguistic aspects of environment 
were gleaned from 440 cases of sexually delinquent girls 
living in Chicago, as recorded in the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, for the period from 1900 to 1931, 
inclusive. The place of residence of the girl and that of 
the boy, together with the place where intercourse oc- 
curred, were spotted on a map of Chicago, and the three 
points connected to form a triangle. The base map showed 
linguistic areas as plotted by Karpf and Young, and em- 
bodied in the Social Base Map of Chicago used by 
Thrasher* and others. These linguistic areas are natural 
districts of irregular shape and size, designated by the 
spoken languages predominant within their boundaries. 

The triangles emerging on the maps were found to be 
classifiable for preliminary purposes on the basis of the 


= Frederick M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
). 
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positions of their points in relation to each other, that is, 
on the basis of mileage. The cases available for the pres- 
ent inquiry fell into four typical configurations.° The 
first type, representing situations in which the girl’s resi- 
dence, the boy’s residence, and the rendezvous were all 
less than one-half mile apart, was labelled the Neighbor- 
hood Triangle. The second type, including situations in 
which the girl and boy lived less than one-half mile apart, 
while the rendezvous was one-half mile or more distant 
from each, was called the Mobility Triangle. ‘The third, 
embracing cases in which the boy, living at least one-half 
mile distant from the girl, had illicit relations with her in 
or near her home, received the name Demoralization Tri- 
angle. The fourth, covering cases in which the boy, girl, 
and trysting-place were each at least one-half mile from 
the others, was named the Promiscuity Triangle. 

Since only triangles having all points in areas of defi- 
nitely known linguistic character were suitable for the 
analysis of environment, out of 440 cases there could be 
used only 290, of which 210 were of the Neighborhood, 19 
of the Mobility, 23 of the Demoralization, and 38 of the 
Promiscuity type. 

On the base map 48 different areas were designated for 
linguistic culture, but only 15 languages were represented. 
There were, for instance, 9 Polish-speaking and 6 Italian- 
speaking areas. As an illustration of the application of 
this condition to the inquiry, a girl might live in a Polish- 
speaking area, meet a boy living in the same area and be 
intimate with him therein; she might, by contrast, have 
intercourse in a second Polish-speaking area with a boy 
from a third. 


5 For a description of all triangle types discovered in the general investigation, 
see “Cultural Marginality in Sexual Delinquency,” American Journal of Sociology, 
39:493-500, January, 1934. 
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Hence three essentially distinct situations were recog- 
nized. They are referred to hereafter as classes. Class 1, 
as shown in the accompanying table, includes all cases in 
which all three triangle points fell in one identical geo- 
graphic and linguistic area; Class 3 embraces cases in 
which the three points fell in geographically separate but 
linguistically identical areas ; Class 4 covers those in which 
the three points fell in geographically separate and linguis- 
tically contrasting areas. An intermediate situation, in 
which only two points fell in one identical geographic and 
language area, is embodied in Class 2.° It should be 
noted that the first situation, Class 1, did not always refer 
to an area of unmixed culture; indeed a point or points 
often fell within the overlapping of one linguistic group 
with another. To illustrate, all three points might be 
found to lie between a purely Italian district and a purely 
Polish one, within a mixed area formed by the super- 
position of Italian upon Polish, where families of two cul- 
tures lived next door to each other, and intermingled in 
daily life. All points found within such an area were 
necessarily counted as being surrounded by the same lin- 
guistic environment, namely Italian-Polish. 

The accompanying table shows the frequency of tri- 
angles of each mileage type in each of the classes desig- 
nated by the location of points with reference to linguistic 
areas. The table reveals the high frequency of completely 
intralinguistic, intrageographic area triangles, as repre- 
sented by 222 cases, forming 76.55 per cent of the total. 
A much smaller number, 54, or 18.62 per cent, occurs in 
the intermediate class having only two points in one iden- 





6 In view of the difficulty of finding concise English terminology to describe 
these type situations, two adjectives coined from the Greek have been suggested. 
Class 1 might be described as endonomismic, a word derived from the prefix endon 
meaning “within” and the noun nomisma meaning “anything recognized by estab- 
lished usage, as for instance any institution or custom.” Class 4 would, conversely, 
be labelled exonomismic. 
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tical linguistic area. In this class approximately half of 
the points falling outside such an area represent rendez- 
vous, and two fifths, boys’ residences. The cases in which 
three geographically separate points are connected are rare. 

When the table is read without the conspicuously homo- 
geneous Neighborhood Triangle, the great majority of 
cases, 49 out of 80, are found in Class 2, while only 17 
cases fall in Class 1. 


TABLE 


Rexations oF De.tinquency TRIANGLES To LincuisTic AREAS 
TRIANGLE TYPES 

Classification of tri- 
angles by location of 
points with reference Neigh- Mobil- Demorali- Promis- Total Percent 
to linguistic areas borhood ity zation cuity 
1. Three points in 

identical geographic 

and linguistic areas 205 37 9 5 222 =—76.55 
2. Two points in 

identical geographic 

and linguistic areas* 5 15 14 20 54 18.62 
3. Three points in sepa- 

rate geographic areas 

of same language e @ 0 0 0 0.00 
4. Three points in sepa- 

rate geographic areas 





of unlike languages O O 0 9 . Sa 

5. Miscellaneous com- 
plex situations 0 1 0 4 5 1.73 
Tora. 210 19 23 0s 38 290 100.00 


* The inclusion of triangles having one or more points in an area of unknown 
linguistic character, and triangles having one or more points out of the city would 
inevitably raise the figures in all but Class I. 


7The discovery of 3 Mobility, 9 Demoralization, and 5 Promiscuity Triangles in 
Class 1, and of 5 Neighborhood and 20 Promiscuity Triangles in 2 exposes 
a weakness in the six-fold triangle classification from which the four types above 
were taken. It suggests an alternative classification on the basis of the four classes 
described in the left-hand column. In support of such a basis, linguistic similarity 
and dissimilarity undoubtedly furnish more significant criteria than do spatial 
adjacency and remoteness. On the other hand, some language groups are so ex- 
tensive in space (e.g., certain American and Polish ones), that their denizens may 
conceivably lack any great consciousness of the contrast between their own 
and alien cultures. In this event, language might be no more valid a criterion 
than mileage. As a further disadvantage of reclassification, the number of cases 
in the larger study would be limited thereby, since many triangles having points 
in uncharted linguistic areas would be , 
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The overwhelming negation by these figures of the hy- 
pothesis that the partners in typical sex unions tend to 
represent disparate areas of culture, must be regarded as 
only tentative, and must be interpreted with the utmost 
caution. The apparent conclusion is limited by the fact 
that the raw materials for the study were gathered from 
court records which were probably selected, through no 
effort of the investigator, for shortness of distance between 
points of triangles and for similarity of culture areas in- 
volved. The selection took several forms. In the first 
place, the use of court records ruled out many juvenile 
delinquencies which never reached the court. Second, 
many records had to be barred from the inquiry because 
they did not furnish boys’ addresses. This omission is 
significant in view of the probability that a girl’s ignorance 
of a boy’s home address varies directly with the distance 
between her home and his. Third, girls who in their court 
testimony implicated as many as eight or ten boys were 
often not interrogated further by the judge, but were com- 
mitted at once to institutions, while information about 
their male partners went unrecorded; such cases, as a 
result, were not usable. Finally, all triangles having one 
or more points in areas whose linguistic character was un- 
known were necessarily ruled out. It is a fair assumption 
that the second, third, and fourth forms of selection ex- 
cluded from consideration many of the triangles of long- 
est sides and greatest cultural heterogeneity. 

The effects of selection, on the other hand, may be partly 
counterbalanced by the number of boys living at some dis- 
tance from girls at the precise time of the escapade who, 
according to testimony, had formerly lived next door to 
the girls. The exact frequency of the boys’ having been 
neighbors at some previous time is yet to be investigated. 
There is, meanwhile, some basis for the belief that, if pre- 
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vious residences of both participants could be placed in the 
balance in classifying triangles, many configurations would 
be less extensive and more homogeneous than they appear 
to be. 

Thus far the evidence, derived from materials unavoid- 
ably selected, runs directly counter to the hypothesis under 
examination, that the partners in a typical sexual esca- 
pade come from culturally dissimilar environments. It 
tallies more nearly with Wembridge’s and Lindsey’s views, 
pointing as it does to the prevalence of sex contacts be- 
tween adolescents surrounded by the same culture. The 
evidence, however, is not yet complete. 

A scrutiny of the three points with reference to their 
position relative to boundaries of linguistic areas yields 
a second conclusion. It reveals that 90 per cent of all 
points fall on culture frontiers. The significance of this 
disclosure lies in the fact that on culture frontiers groups 
speaking dissimilar languages, which were formerly spa- 
tially segregated, are now in contact. As invasion by one 
or another group occurs, persons of several social worlds 
mingle in an area which was once thought of as a neigh- 
borhood but which can no longer claim this designation. 
Such persons cease to be barbarians in each other’s eyes, 
but have not as yet become neighbors in the full sense. 
The proportion, 90 per cent, accordingly, unlike the pro- 
portions in the table, indicates a condition which would 
justify the conjecture that sex partners must often repre- 
sent divergent cultures. 

The conjecture is supported by information from two 
general sources, leading to a third conclusion. In the first 
place, in their court testimony, it is common for girls to 
declare that prior to the escapades in which they were ap- 
prehended they were unacquainted with their sex partners. 
They intimate that their means of meeting was a “pick- 
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up” or “blind date.” “I don’t know his name; they call 
him ‘Bozo,’ and he hangs out around 14th and Halsted,” 
is a typical statement. The girls’ truthfulness in such de- 
clarations is, naturally, in many instances open to ques- 
tion. Yet to assume deliberate misrepresentation on their 
part in all cases is to credit such girls, who are notorious 
for lack of forethought, with more perspicacity, or even 
cunning, than many of them possess. 

In the second place, the characteristic frequency of 
moving-days for the families represented leaves no doubt 
that most of the boys and girls have only recently moved 
into or out of a community, or at least taken up a new 
position within the same community. Hence the proba- 
bility that they have only recently encountered each other 
is supported. 

In the light of these two facts, with certain reservations 
hereafter described, the conclusion may then be accepted 
that in a significant proportion of instances girls did not, 
prior to their delinquency, sustain the relation of chums, 
friends, schoolmates, or neighbors to the boys who became 
their sex partners. 

A general summary of all conclusions shows that most 
of the social relations between persons included in the in- 
quiry are initiated and consummated (1) within a single 
area of culture; (2) on culture frontiers; (3) by persons 
hitherto not on terms of acquaintance with each other. It 
can now be demonstrated that the antithesis between the 
first conclusion and the last two is more apparent than 
real; that, though the degree of spatial remoteness of part- 
ners implied in the hypothesis is not attained, the element 
of cultural disparity is in some measure operative. 

That such cultural disparity probably exists in a meas- 
ure has been implied by calling attention to the linguistic 
heterogeneity of most of the areas involved. Often the in- 
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vaders of a neighborhood do not entirely supplant the 
earlier residents so as to complvte the ecological succes- 
sion. In this event, if both old and new inhabitants ex- 
hibit some tendency toward neighborliness, a new group 
conscicusness may develop. Indeed, in the ensuing coa- 
lescence many of their children’s liaisons may in their own 
way bridge over divergent cultures. The son of the Chinese 
laundryman may become intimate with the Jewish fish- 
peddler’s girl, and the young Greek at the candy store keep 
tryst with the sheltered daughter of the Lutheran minister. 
More often, of course, the contrast is less marked. It is 
through such processes that small frontier districts con- 
cerned became microcosms of the societies of the greater 
world, incidentally providing a body of materials for the 
student of cross-cultural relations which, until recently, 
would have been available only through travel on the bor- 
ders of many lands. 

Meanwhile, despite the girl’s testimony that she had 
never known her sex partner prior to their escapade, she 
often betrays some intimation that she had known him by 
sight or reputation. If she were capable of piecing to- 
gether the whole story of her social relations with him, 
her recital would expose a web of common interests and a 
freemasonry born of frequenting the same dance halls and 
speakeasies, of sharing mutual friends, and perhaps even 
of admiring community heroes known to both from child- 
hood. 

The young subjects of this study are thus neither aliens 
nor neighbors to each other, but sustain a relation inter- 
mediate between these extremes. Coincident with, and 
consequent upon, ecological invasions, as old and new in- 
habitants mingle socially, areas develop in the city where- 
in customary prejudices against sexual contact with 
strangers tend to dissolve. The social relations born of such 
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cultural coalescence must of necessity reflect the antece- 
dent divergence in many inconsistencies and maladjust- 
ments. Among the human products of this process of 
fusion will be found “the kind of men that their brothers 
are,” in Wembridge’s words, and “girls of their own class,” 
to whom Lindsey refers. 

Accordingly, the vital principle of cultural disparity still 
operates, albeit with diminishing strength. There is still 
more than enough of difference between partners to pro- 
vide the degree of novelty which is requisite for sexual at- 
traction, but not enough of it to foster antipathy or preju- 
dice. In its essence, consequently, the hypothesis 
stands, though the cultural situation has reached a more 
advanced stage than at first supposed, advancement being 
measured by degrees of assimilation. 

With appropriate qualifications already indicated, a 
tentative conclusion may be drawn in the form of a new 
hypothesis covering the limited group of liaisons utilized 
in the present study. This hypothesis is that the tendency 
prevails for each of the adolescent partners in an illicit 
sexual union to be environed by a somewhat different cul- 
ture, and for the cultural environment of the rendezvous 
to be somewhat different from that of each of the partners ; 
yet the culture areas environing the girl, the boy, and the 
rendezvous tend to be geographically adjacent. 


























THE MEASUREMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


JOSEPH M. BOBBITT 
University of Southern California 


THE PRESENT test has at least two unique features.? In 
the first place, it attempts to render a measure of public 
opinion on ten issues in terms of specific alternate solu- 
tions. Many public opinion tests attempt to measure pub- 
lic opinion on a statistical scale. That is, public opinion 
is measured in terms of some abstract quality such as cdn- 
servatism or liberalism. While there is much to be said 
in favor of this type of public opinion measure, the present 
method has, aside from its uniqueness, another advantage. 
This advantage lies in the fact that, of the vast number of 
possible solutions to any public issue, only three or four 
have any chance of finally being adopted. These favored 
solutions are usually, of course, those backed by political 
parties and by powerful interests of various kinds. Very 
often the plan that is finally adopted depends not so much 
upon the merit of the solution as it does upon the political 
fortunes of its backers. Furthermore, the publicity and 
propaganda campaigns launched in favor of these group- 
supported proposals lull the average citizen into the tacit 
assumption that there are really only three or four plans 
that are at all feasible. Lack of information and mental 
inertia combine with the publicity campaigns to make the 
citizen’s reaction to a public issue one involving a choice 
decision, not one involving a reasoned solution to the prob- 
lem. For immediate and practical purposes, then, it is 
unimportant that a small portion of the population is not 
satisfied with any of the much publicized solutions to the 


1 This test was developed by the writer as a member of the Seminar in Public 
Opinion (Emory S. Bogardus, instructor), University of Southern California, first 
semester, 1933-1934, 
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various public issues. It is quite safe to predict that one 
of the group-supported solutions will ultimately be adopt- 
ed. 

The structure of the present test recognizes the points 
just made concerning public opinion. A brief statement 
of ten public issues is followed in each case by a concise 
wording of three of the most highly publicized solutions 
to the issue. The subjects are instructed to check for each 
issue the solution they favor. The greatest difficulty in 
building the test is that of choosing for each issue what 
may really be considered the best supported solutions. 

The second feature of the present test is the provision 
made for the subjects’ indicating whether or not they con- 
sider each of the issues presented relatively important or 
relatively unimportant. This measure not only indicates 
the percentage of people who consider any one issue im- 
portant or not, but it also gives a crude measure of the 
relative importance of the various issues to the group test- 
ed. It is often as important to know what issues a group 
considers important as it is to know what the opinions of 
the group are. 

Since the method involved in this study is more im- 
portant than are the actual questions and results, the 
complete test is not reproduced here. It is assumed that 
each investigator will formulate the questions that he con- 
siders important. Reproduced below are the written in- 
structions used in this investigation, four of the ten test 
items, and the names of the other test items. Each test 
item is accompanied by the results obtained from its use. 
There are results for two groups: graduate university stu- 
dents and undergraduate university students. The gradu- 
ate group percentage is on the left in each case, and the 
undergraduate group percentage, on the right. The num- 
ber of cases for the undergraduate group was 112; for the 
graduate group, 17. 
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Directions 


There is usually an almost innumerable number of possible solu- 
tions to any important public issue. A variety of factors as a rule 
combine, however, to make only three or four of these possible so- 
lutions appear practical or to have any chance of adoption. In 
practice, then, public opinion must lean toward one or another of 
this restricted list of alternatives. 

Below are brief statements of several public issues. After each 
statement appear three of the best supported and most favorably 
considered solutions of the problem. You are asked to check for 
each of the problems presented the solution that you personally 
favor. You are also asked to check for each of the problems pre- 
sented whether or not you consider it relatively important as an 
issue compared to public issues in general. Hence, it would be pos- 
sible for a person to check all of the issues listed below as relatively 
important or as relatively unimportant. Here is a sample issue, 
showing the method of marking: 

The growth of organized gangsters threatens the national life of 
the United States. We should: 

\/1. Declare war on gangsters with every weapon at the dis- 

posal of society. 

2. Launch an educational campaign to discourage children 
from becoming recruits of the gangsters. 

3. Depend upon the repeal of prohibition automatically to 
abolish gangsters. 

V Relatively important. ... Relatively unimportant. 


1. One large manufacturer objected to accepting formally the 
NRA code for his industry. In your opinion, the federal 
government should have: 

(58.8;29.5) 1. Invoked the licensing provision included in the 
NRA structure (literally forcing him to sign the 
code or quit business). 

(17.6;18.7) 2. Attempted to create hostile public opinion toward 
the manufacturer and his product. 

(23.5;51.8) 3. Made him comply with the provisions of his in- 
dustry’s NRA code, without signing the code. 

(41.2;75.0) Relatively important. 
(58.8;25.0) Relatively unimportant. 
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2. Recently there have been several outbreaks of mob violence. 
In order to discourage and to prevent similar outbreaks in the 
future, governing officials should: 


(00.0;10.7) 1. Increase the legal penalties for crime. 

(94.1;74.1) 2. Begin serious work on the task of reforming our 
court procedure in the interest of speed, efficiency, 
and justice. 

(5.9;15.1) 3. Launch a vigorous educational campaign to in- 
crease respect for law and order. 
(94.1;92.8) Relatively important. 
(5.9;7.1) Relatively unimportant. 


3. Associations of farmers have recently attempted to combat 
falling prices for agricultural produce by a farm strike. To 
meet the problem of falling prices, farmers in this association 
should: 


(6.7;9.8) 1. Refuse to sell any produce at prevailing prices and 
attempt to prevent other farmers from doing so. 

(53.3;53.6) 2. Use political pressure to force the federal govern- 
ment to give assistance of the kind desired by the 
farmers. 

(40.0;36.6) 3. Allow the sale at the prevailing prices of enough 
produce only to insure an adequate domestic food 
supply. 

(93.3;94.6) Relatively important. 
(6.7;5.4) Relatively unimportant. 


4. The Copeland bill, that is, the new pure food and drug bill 
before Congress, offers consumers adequate protection against 
poisonous cosmetics, impure and dangerous drugs, and adul- 
terated foods. Since food and drug regulations affect three 
industries, the smallest of which operates on a billion dollar 
a year basis, the federal government should: 

(00.0;8.0) 1. Frame food and drug legislation in such a way as 

to hurt business as little as possible. 

(5.9;12.5) 2. Prohibit the sale of definitely dangerous foods, 

drugs, and cosmetics, but allow the free sale of in- 
ferior but harmless foods and cosmetics. 
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(94.1;79.5) 3. Frame food and drug legislation designed to give 
the consumer absolute protection against all harm- 
ful and worthless foods, drugs, and cosmetics, re- 
gardless of the effect on business. 

(88.2;74.1) Relatively important. 
(11.8;25.9) Relatively unimportant. 


Other issues in this investigation were: 

California state deficit issue. 

Moral tone of motion pictures issue. 

Immediate policy of officials in regard to mobs issue. 
Method of liquor control issue. 

News agencies vs. radios fight for news control issue. 
Money policy of the United States issue, 


AMP YON 


The exemplary nature of the sample test items that have 
been included makes it possible to frame a discussion of 
the results obtained that is also true of the whole group of 
ten test items. First, the graduate and undergraduate 
groups do not differ from each other in any significant 
manner. In only one case (the NRA issue) does the 
preference of the groups vary. Second, the preferences ex- 
pressed are usually rather decisive. In no case did one or 
another of the solutions fail to poll a majority. In only 
one case (the farmer association issue) did the graduate 
students fail to express a preference amounting to at least 
55 per cent. The undergraduates expressed preferences of 
less than 55 per cent in two cases (NRA code issue and 
farmer association issue). The graduate students reached 
a unanimity amounting to 94.1 per cent on two issues 
(prevention of mob violence and pure food and drug act). 
The undergraduates expressed one preference amountng 
to 80.4 per cent of the group (news agencies vs. radio sta- 
tion issue). The graduate students failed in five cases to 
give one of the three alternatives a single vote. The small- 
est vote recorded in any case by the undergraduates 
amounted to 8.0 per cent of the group. Third, most of the 
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issues were considered relatively important. The two 
most important issues for both groups were the prevention 
of mob violence and the money policy of the federal gov- 
ernment. The moral tone of motion pictures and the 
question of news agencies as against radio stations were 
checked by both groups as relatively unimportant issues. 
The graduate group also considered the NRA code issue 
as relatively unimportant. 

The foregoing discussion foreshadows the specific con- 
clusions: 

1. The two groups studied fail to show any striking 

differences. 

2. Opinion tends to favor rather strongly one or an- 

other of the alternatives in each case. 

3. The groups tend to consider the issues included in 

this test as relatively important issues. 

A general conclusion is to the effect that the data lend 
some support to the contention that public opinion tends 
to be dictated in many instances by a dominant political 
group. Of course, the policy of the political group is also 
determined by what its leaders judge the preference of the 
majority to be. In conclusion, it may be said that this 
method presents a feasible way of measuring public opinion 
but that the wise construction of the test is difficult and 
ideally should involve a collaboration of experts. 
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THE FILIPINO LABOR CYCLE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


BENICIO CATAPUSAN 
Tanay, Rizal, Philippine Islands 


Or THE 65,000 Filipinos in the United States, only 
about 900 are students.' The remainder are principally 
unskilled and semi-skilled laborers. From 31,000 to 
34,000 of these 64,000 laborers live in California.” 

Two general classes of work are open to these laborers 
in California: farm work and domestic help. Farm work 
includes the harvesting of lemons, oranges, apples, peas, 
beans, and other garden vegetables, pruning and spraying 
of fruit trees, farm cultivation, and helping on poultry 
farms. Domestic helpers are engaged as houseboys, 
waiters, bus boys, cooks, chauffeurs, valets, elevator boys, 
butlers, bell boys, and janitors. 

Filipinos engaged as domestic help work, for the most 
part, throughout the year. The slack period in the hotel 
and restaurant business from November to March finds 
some of this class of workers employed, but it is among 
farm workers that the seasonal and cyclical nature of 
employment presents a real problem in California. 

Farm work begins in March for the Filipino laborers. 
Two months of general farm work are followed by fruit 
and vegetable harvesting during May, June, July, and 
August. In August or September, when the farm work 
has been completed, the workers either drift to the city 
to look for odd jobs or seek work elsewhere, as, for in- 
stance, in the Alaska fish canneries. 





1 Report of the Filipino Christian Fellowship, N. Y., 1932. 
2 Facts about Filipino Immigration into California, Special Bulletin, No. 3, 
April, 1930, p. 12. 
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Some who do farm work in early spring later find em- 
ployment in the summer resorts, camps, and clubs that 
are open during May, June, July, and August. Here they | 





work as bus boys, waiters, dishwashers, potwashers, 
houseboys, pantrymen, and cooks. This group is supple- | 
mented by Filipino students who want summer work ' 
during the college vacation. Except for this college group, 
the Filipinos who find work in summer resorts follow 
the farm workers to the city or in some cases drift in 
September to the Alaskan fisheries. 

These cannery workers are contracted for the entire 
season by Filipino contractors. The contract includes 
lodging and transportation to and from California. The 
work lasts until December or early January. When it 
is completed the Filipinos return to California to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed, which already include those 
farm and resort workers who did not go to the fisheries, 
and the hotel and restaurant help who have been affected 
by the winter season layoff. General unemployment is the 
rule for this group until spring farm work starts in March. 
Then the cycle repeats a few weeks of general farm work 
followed by resort work, or fruit and vegetable harvesting 
until August or September; after this some again go di- 
rectly to the cities to look for winter employment while 
others spend two or three months in the Alaskan fisheries. 

There is considerable unemployment among Filipino 
workers in addition to the seasonal slack during the winter 
months. The depression has affected such special groups 
more seriously than it has the indigenous population. 
The Filipinos’ inability to speak English and the em- 
ployers’ tendency to favor white help during hard times 
have combined to make this group among the last to be 
considered for available positions. Filipinos employed in 
farm work are generally very poorly paid. The better jobs 
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are given to white help, while Filipino and Mexican 
laborers are given merely subsistence wages. In April, 
1933, Filipino and Mexican laborers near the cities of 
Santa Monica, Pismo Beach, and Gonzales went on strike 
for an increase in pay above the current ten cents an hour 
for picking and packing fruits. Such labor exploitation 
makes seasonal unemployment a real problem to the 
Filipino in the United States, and low wages make it 
impossible for the workers to save an appreciable amount 
to tide them over during the period of unemployment 
which, even for the more fortunate, occurs with cyclic 
regularity. 
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FOLK-SONGS AS A MEANS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


BETTY WANG 
Shanghai, China 


Fo.K-soncGs are powerful means of social control. The 
operation of folk-songs as social controls consists in the 
frequent repetition of verses and in the singing in concert 
or at least singing in the same way, when face to face with 
the same situation. The immediate motive is interest. 
Oftentimes, the folk-song produces habits in the individual 
and customs in the group. By habit and custom, it ex- 
erts an influence on every individual within its range, 
therefore, it rises to a societal force bringing influences to 
bear upon many social institutions, holding many objec- 
tionable practices up to public ridicule, praising many 
societal functions which are conducive to social welfare, 
and setting free the responsive behavior patterns of human 
beings. 

In the days when laws were not formulated, public 
opinion expressed through folk-songs and other similar 
means, such as gossip, actually regulated human behavior. 
And the folk-songs and gossip that have exerted the 
strongest influence on individual conduct are those from 
primary groups including families and neighborhoods. 

Nothing is more impressive and realistic than Negro 
folk-songs. In addition to the Negro’s realism, his indi- 
vidualism, and his natural musical talent, there were other 
factors that aided Negroes during their early days as slaves 
to develop what is today accepted as the Negro folk-music; 
and the music helped them to live through their miserable 
lives with a stream of hope. Those factors that explain 
the origin of Negro folk-songs were: (1) the slave masters 
did not allow various groups of Negroes to come together 
and since those groups never understood each other on 
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account of dialectal differences, it became necessary for 
the Negro slaves to use the language of a white man; (2) 
the Negroes were oppressed; and (3) they were more or 
less ready for the religious teachings of Christianity. What 
influenced the Negroes so profoundly about the Christian 
religion was the fact that it promised a rest hereafter, a 
rest without social inequality, a dressed-up existence with 
white robes and golden crown, and singing choirs and end- 
less rest, rest, rest. Thus, most of their folk-songs in the 
English language carry a tone which is submissive, obedi- 
ent, revealing their misery and state of being oppressed, 
pious, and looking forward to an after life of eternity. And 
these very songs governed the behavior of the Negroes, and 
made them contented with what they had and enabled 
them to be willing to suffer. The following is an example 
of a Negro folk-song which has the hope for an eternal 
rest as its theme: 

Now if I was some little rabbit 

Hopping along o’er some lonesome plain, 

With n’er a place away from the weather, 

No place for my head away from the rain, 

I’d hop until I come to some haystack, 

There I would stay all safe and warm, 

I'd rest my head in that nice warm haystack, 

Bein’ real sure I was away from harm. 

The fact that the Negro has been somewhat isolated has 
helped to preserve the music. John Jacob Niles says in 
The Musical Quarterly that if at the close of the Civil War 
the Negro had been able actually to take his place as the 
social equal of the white man, the music of his slave days 
would have been forgotten and would have lost its identi- 
ty... Mr. P. F. Laubenstein tells us that the property- 
owning Negro does not sing, that the preoccupation with 
the absorbing task of earning a living under modern com- 


1J, J. Niles, “White Pioneers and Black,” The Musical Quarterly, January, 
1932, p. 60. 
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petitive and industrial conditions leaves him neither time 
nor inclination to put his flowering consciousness into 
song.” 

Negro folk-songs, thus, primarily carry a tone that paci- 
fies the feeling of the Negro slaves, soothes them in their 
miserable surroundings, and makes them contented with 
their situations and willing to work as long as they live 
in order to prepare themselves for their days in heaven. 

These very songs made the standard of morality for 
them. In other words, those Negro slaves who had been 
obedient, faithful, waiting patiently for their after life as 
qualified in those songs were considered men of appropri- 
ate behavior; those who did not conduct themselves ac- 
cording to the prescribed standard would be considered 
contrariwise. 

Another example of folk-songs as a means of social con- 
trol is the foot-binding custom of China. This practice, 
which was in vogue for centuries in the nation and which 
has been eliminated, grew out of the people’s desire for 
beauty, delicacy, and charm; and it was a practice which 
was just as unreasonable and at the same time as interest- 
ing as waist-binding in the Western world. 

While foot-binding enjoyed its full popularity, natural 
feet were considered crude and undesirable, and often- 
times they were held up to public ridicule. One of the 
songs is the following: 


Bad luck, ill luck, 
I married to an ignorant woman. 

Other people’s wives can sew and raise duck, 

But my wife can’t make a stitch on a dress of her man. 


Bad luck, ill luck, 

I married to an ugly woman. 
Other people’s wives have golden lily feet, 
But my wife has feet of big bulk. 





2 Ibid, p. 75. 
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This song was supposedly sung by a newly married man 
whose wife, different from the rest, had natural feet. How- 
ever, it was a common folk-song widely sung in in- 
terior China, particularly in the province of Anhwei. It 
indirectly intimates that women could hardly be happily 
married if they had natural feet. In other words, those 
provincials were in favor of the custom of foot-binding, and 
their opinion was unconsciously expressed through their 
folk-songs. Mothers, taking the theme of the song deeply 
to heart, early bound the feet of their daughters. 

This practice was later seriously condemned on the 
ground that it is most detrimental to normal health, most 
artificial, and most foolish, inasmuch as women with 
bound feet can hardly work and walk. Holding this prac- 
tice up to public ridicule, the following folk-song has been 
known in more progressive cities, such as Soochow of the 
Kiangsu province: 

Golden lily feet of three inches long, 

In many years they were bound. 

She wants to stand there and watch, 

But she could only all day sit on the couch. 
Breeze comes and sweeps and wavers, 

And she stands there quivers. 

She wants to walk three miles far, 

But she even could not move three inches apart. 


It has been just as improper for a widow to marry again 
as it is for a man to steal. Throughout the various dy- 
nasties, widows who had been faithful to their deceased 
husbands were awarded prizes of distinction and stone 
arches were established in their honor, as the different 
emperors thought that these very women had been virtu- 
ous and therefore they were to be honored. Consequently, 
those widows who had been remarried were often held in 
contempt, and were considered social outcasts. Since the 
establishment of the republic, widows had been given the 
privilege of remarrying but those who have been remarried 
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are only in the minority. On account of the stereotyped be- 
lief and traditional thought of the Chinese society, which 
has exercised vast control over the life of women and their 
destination, Chinese women could hardly fight against the 
established mores and general beliefs. Those mores and 
beliefs not infrequently find expression in folk-songs. One 
of them, which is commonly sung even at present in Wei- 
hwei, Hunan, is the following: 

A young widow of eighteen, 

Lifts the curtain and sees nobody within. 

She sees only his hats and dresses, 

And the empty untouched implements. 

As she closes the door, she sees a dark corner, 

And she opens the gate, she sees a host of star. 

She lights the lamp on the porch. 

She looks at the lamp, 

And the lamp looks at her. 

Early in the morning, she goes to the kitchen, 

Cleaning the floor and brush the pan, 

Pouring water into tank. 

She cooks white corn, red carrots and greens. 

She eats alone in the room and looks serene. 

Poor little widow on her father-in-law depends, 

That is her ill luck that she deserves. 


This song depicts a young woman’s solitude and inti- 
mates the idea that she is partly to blame for the death of 
her young husband. 

Another folk-song which is widely known in the North, 
presents more vividly the stereotyped idea that young 
widows should not be remarried and that they should re- 
main faithful to their deceased husbands. Their luck is 
entirely determined by their first marriage, disregarding 
how long their married life will last. It is the following: 

If you are married to a dog, 
Walk and follow a dog. 

If you are married to a chicken, 
Fly and follow a chicken. 
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In the province of Yunnan, in southwestern China, 
there is one of similar import. It runs as follows: 

All young girls have a fate, 

Which is predetermined. 

If she rolls on beans, 

She will have to eat beans. 

If she rolls on meats, 

She will enjoy eating meats. 


The aforementioned folk-songs have acted as a societal 
force, cementing the opinions of the people of many gen- 
erations, influencing people’s moral conduct, and making 
standards of morality. Folk-songs have helped to create 
public opinion among the Negroes, a kind of opinion that 
has governed their conduct and made them contented in 
anticipating the eternal life of rest. Folk-songs have cre- 
ated public opinion in favor of foot-binding in China when 
it was in fashion. And, later, they have crystallized public 
opinion against the practice. Likewise, folk-songs have 
contained the prevailing public opinion against the re- 
marriage of young widows. 

Reflecting the general trend of people’s thought about 
and attitude toward certain established social customs, 
these songs have arisen spontaneously, and yet are full of 
truth and expression. In these songs, a people’s inner 
feelings and impressions find expression. 


ee ee _ 








INTERVIEWING AS A SOCIAL PROCESS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


INTERVIEWING is a social process. It usually involves 
two persons in interaction. Interviewing will be viewed 
in this paper first as circular or perhaps as spiral response, 
and second as cumulative response. The first interpreta- 
tion is basic and fundamental ; the second is derivative and 
subsidiary. 

I 


Interviewing is a series of interacting relationships usu- 
ally between two people known as interviewer and inter- 
viewee. At every stage of the process the interviewer-in- 
terviewee situation changes; the reactions of both inter- 
viewer and interviewee tend to change from moment to 
moment according to each successive stimulus in the proc- 
ess. 

This process may be called the “circular response.” In 
other words there is stimulus and response, with every re- 
sponse becoming a stimulus for another response. Inter- 
viewer and interviewee normally stimulate each other in 
new ways as the interview proceeds step by step. 

Perhaps this process may more accurately be called a 
spiral response, because after each round of stimulus and 
response the interviewer and interviewee occupy a more 
advanced position of knowledge about each other and 
about the social situation under consideration than they 
did at the beginning of said round of interaction.’ After 


1 Some years after publishing the initial statement of the circular response con- 
cept of interviewing in the Journal of Applied Sociology, 11:168 (1926), the writer 
had his attention called to Dr. E. W. Burgess’ phrase “process of summation.” 
Doubtless this term relates in part to the circular response idea, but the latter, 
however, is much more than an addition or sum total; it is an interacting and 
accumulative process. 
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each stimulus-response step a new level of relationship is 
attained mutually by the interviewer and interviewee. 

The circular or spiral response concept of interviewing 
does away with the old idea of the interviewer asking a 
set of predetermined questions and the interviewee an- 
swering these one after another in order categorically. It 
supersedes the notion that the interviewee is a well from 
which a certain number of facts are to be pumped. It 
challenges the belief that the interview is to be conducted 
chiefly by one party, namely, the interviewer. It holds 
that the interviewer is missing the point of his function if 
he formulates a set of questions, hunts up the interviewee, 
and obtains the answers. 


The circular or spiral response principle of interviewing 
means that the interviewer does most of his work after the 
interview starts. It means that he will need to change 
his role and no longer act chiefly as a questioner. He will 
right about face, forsake his previously conceived primary 
role of a questioner for an entirely different one of being 
an associate and a joint-student with the interviewee. The 
resultant product will be of inestimably greater value than 
if the question-answer method is followed. 


As a questioner he often puts the interviewee “on the 
spot,” on the defensive, on the witness stand as it were. 
As an associate and a joint student he and the interviewee 
sit down to talk over an important situation together. In- 
stead of asking questions he now makes leading remarks, 
may even draw upon his own experiences, tell “one on 
himself,” and direct the interview more by contributions 
from his own experience than by interrogations. 

Two dangers must be avoided. One danger arises from 
asking questions, for by so doing the interviewee “will 
make his replies in terms of you and not in terms of the 
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objective thing he really is doing.”® The other danger is 
similar, but is brought about differently; namely, it is the 
danger of centering attention on the interviewer through 
bringing his own experiences into the picture too much. 
After all, the interviewer needs to refer to himself chiefly 
as a means of getting the interview started, or of stimulat- 
ing it in case it slows up. “The interviewer’s aim should 
be to make the interview ‘the interviewee’s moment,’ and 
keep it there, and not to allow it to shift to the inter- 
viewer.”* 

When the circular or spiral concept does away with the 
somewhat formal question-answer type of interview, it 
gives the interviewer the new role of being “on his toes” 
every minute of the interview. He secures his clues as 
the interview moves along. He picks up new threads of 
thought and experience at every stimulus-response step. 
He becomes a collaborator. Together he and the inter- 
viewee in fine rapport work together to unravel tangled 
skeins of conflicts and problems. Hand in hand, or mind 
in mind, they may jointly search for truth regarding a 
mutually interesting problem. Paraphrasing a statement 
by Mary P. Follette, we may say: We must learn to think 
of interviewing not as a struggle but as an experiment in 
coéperation.* It is important to observe the community 
principle in interviewing, “never to work with individuals 
as individuals,” but to work in terms of that higher social 
relationship which results when two persons begin an in- 
terview.° 

Not only “answers” from the interviewee, but also his 
questions, may become highly important. Not his formal 


2 Eduard C. Lindeman, Social Discovery (New York: Republic Publishing 
Company, 1924), p. 183. 

8 As suggested by Dr. Pauline V. Young in an unpublished statement. 

4 The New State (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1920), p. 97. 

5 Ibid., p. 79. 
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yes or no and “replies” but his expressions of feeling, his 
gestures, his silent reactions assume primary importance. 
Not the number of his forced answers but the degree of 
his spontaneous participation is a criterion of a successful 
interview. 

According to this concept no formal set of questions 
is worked out before hand. As suggested by R. E. Park, 
the interview guide, however, may be developed.® It pro- 
vides for an analysis of the field in which the interview 
is to take place and of important angles or subphases to 
the problem being considered. Moreover, it is to be used 
in only the freest sort of way. It serves the purpose of 
keeping the interview within appropriate bounds. 

If this interpretation of the interview as a social process, 
as an interacting process, as a process of stimulus and re- 
sponse, of give and take, of two persons working together 
in rapport upon a given problem is accepted, then our 
whole terminology derived from earlier methods of inter- 
viewing needs to be revised. The terms interviewer and 
interviewee as involving an aggressive person probing into 
the affairs of a person on the defensive become grotesque. 
The term interview, however, may still be kept if we will 
accept its original meaning in the French, where it con- 
noted “visiting each other” and “having a mutual insight.” 


II 


In the second place, interviewing as a process depends 
a great deal upon how the interview is initiated. Its suc- 
cess or failure is often determined in its first moments. 
The initial contact that is made by the interviewer arouses 
either a favorable or an unfavorable response on the part 
of the interviewee. The favorable response makes easy an 


6 For several of these guides see the writer’s New Social Research (Los Angeles: 
Jesse Ray Miller, 1926), Ch VI. 
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appropriate next step on the part of the interviewer. The 
second step is followed by another agreeable response from 
the interviewee, and the desirable state of rapport is well 
under way. The initial stage of the interview is over, and 
interviewer and interviewee fall into informal and natural 
conversation. The situation is now ideal for a successful 
interview. 

On the other hand if the first move by the interviewer 
arouses a disagreeable and hence unfavorable response, 
almost anything that the interviewer may then do will be 
viewed with suspicion if not with incipient antagonism. 
If an interview starts in an antagonizing way, only the 
most skillful person can overtake it, turn it back upon 
itself, and redirect it in pleasant paths. 

In other words, successful interviewing depends in part 
upon what may be called the cumulative response. An 
initial stimulus may be followed by either an agreeable or 
a disagreeable response, and a cumulative process of 
agreeableness and of rapport is set in motion, or a cumu- 
lative process of disagreeableness and of antagonism ob- 
tains momentum. 

The practical questions arise: How may one start off an 
interview in an agreeable direction? And how may one 
avoid an accumulation of negative responses? A few 
suggestions may be tentatively ventured here. 

A cautious, unhurried approach to the interviewee will 
prepare the interviewer with a knowledge of the likes and 
dislikes of the interviewee, and at the same time will pre- 
vent an abrupt and blunt attack upon the latter. If the 
interviewee is made to understand who the interviewer is, 
that he is reliable, and that he is possessed of high-minded, 
reliable motives, the beginning of an accumulation of 
favorable responses is already under way. If he is 
contacted when in a fine spirit, in a hopeful mood, away 
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from duty and eavesdroppers or curious onlookers, at a 
free time such as a luncheon hour, or when unharrassed by 
distraction, an accumulation of agreeable responses may 
be easily set in motion. If the interviewer presents as 
attractive a personality as possible; if he is unaffected, 
unagegressive, sincere; and if he approaches the inter- 
viewee from the standpoint of the latter’s special interests, 
his hobbies, and his hopes, a favorable cumulative response 
will be promoted. A little thought and a little care will 
suggest to the interviewer other phases of the initial con- 
tact that will favor him with all the rewards of the agree- 
able type of cumulative response mechanism. 














Social Research Notes 


Edited by Bessie Averne McCLenaHAN 


THE RURAL HOMES OF CITY WORKERS AND THE URBAN 
RURAL MIGRATION. By Letanp B. Tare. Published 
by the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, New York, Bulletin 595, April, 1934, pp. 53. 

This pamphlet is especially opportune in view of the stimulated 
interest in the whole subject of home ownership. In the foreword, 
Dr. Dwight Sanderson calls attention to an address before the 
American Country Life Association at Cornell University, August 
18, 1931, when President Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Governor of 
New York, announced the appointment of a State Commission on 
Rural Homes. He is quoted as saying: 


It seems to me evident that the time has come for public authority to assert 
jurisdiction over housing conditions in the country and over the character and 
planning of rural real estate developments... . . The task I am placing before 
this commission is, broadly to determine to what extent and by what means the 
State and its subdivisions may properly stimulate the movement of city workers to 
rural homes if such a movement seems desirable; to determine what facilities may 
be furnished by public authority to assist these workers in getting the right kind 
of homes in the right locations, and to inquire what encouragement may be offered, 
for the movement of industries from urban centers to rural locations or the estab- 
lishment of new industries in such locations if such a movement of industry seems 
desirable. 


Dr. Sanderson was appointed a member of the commission and 
felt that there should be “some accurate knowledge of the extent to 
which city workers were commuting from rural homes and the trend 
of this movement.” Consequently a survey was undertaken under 
his direction and carried on by Mr. Tate, arrangements having been 
made with the Monroe County! Regional Planning Board. It is 
significant that the facts discovered are being used by Monroe 
County “in planning a project for rural homes for city workers under 
the Subsistence Homestead Administration, created by President 
Roosevelt to carry out the ideas expressed in his address of 1931.” 


1 Rochester, the third largest city of New York, is located near the center of 
Monroe County. 
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Approximately three pages are given over to conclusions and 
generalizations which should be quoted in toto because of their con- 
tribution to the better understanding of the urban-rural migration. 
Only a few of the statements are given here. 

Predominant in this movement is the middle-aged industrial worker with a house- 
hold of two, three, or four members and an income of less than $2000 whose pri- 
mary interest in leaving the city is to become the owner of a home amid healthful 
surroundings rather than to obtain a supplementary source of income. While he 
shows a tendency to produce a few vegetables and fruits for home use and oc- 
casionally for sale, he is not a serious competitor of the farmer. 

Rural homes of city workers provide housing conditions which have elements of 
both farm and city housing. On the whole they have most of the conveniences 
found in the city, plus greater spaciousness and the advantages of the rural setting. 

The movement is carrying into rural territory many city-bred individuals, and 
creating a new type of rural population. In short, it is altering the structure of 
the “hinterland” and placing there a household that is directly dependent on both 
city and country, one whose occupational and economic interests are largely centered 
in the city and whose social and domestic interests are largely local. 

From the standpoint of social organization and civic planning the movement 
presents an awkward situation. Without regard to political subdivisions and 
boundary lines, it tends to be bringing about the creation of a more or less natural 
area which is essentially rurban or metropolitan. 


The pamphlet concludes with a brief bibliography and the forms 
used in the study. This piece of research is important and especially 
timely in view of the present program of the federal government. 


SOME RURAL SOCIAL AGENCIES IN OHIO, A STUDY OF 
TRENDS, 1921-1931. By C. E. Livery, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, Bulletin 529, September, 
1933, pp. 42. 

This bulletin reviews changes in a ten-year period and includes 

a revision of a publication carrying the same title which was pub- 

lished in 1922. In the present study is a brief account of rural 

population trends followed by chapters dealing with Intellectual 

Agencies and Agencies of Communication; Health Agencies; Re- 

ligious Agencies; and Agencies for Recreation, Sociability, and 

General Welfare. An Appendix contains four statistical summaries. 

The Summary of Changes, 1921-1931, includes the following: 

There has been a decline in rural-farm population from 19.7 per 

cent to 15.1 per cent of the total; the rural-nonfarm population has 

increased and in 1930 exceeded the rural-farm population. In other 
words, “a majority of the rural population of Ohio is no longer 
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directly engaged in the agricultural occupation.” Rural population 
and business centers have decreased in number and, at the same time, 
their average size has increased. 

The number of one-room schools in rural territory has declined 
51 per cent; consolidated schools have increased 19 per cent; rural 
high schools, 8.6 per cent; and first-grade high schools, 48 per cent 
in number. Rural library service has improved, and the circulation 
of books has increased. Agricultural Extension Service of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture has been “greatly expanded.” 

There is a continuing decline in the number of rural churches. 
There is some progress in interdenominational codperation. The 
rural Y.M.C.A. is emphasizing town-country organization. 

The Grange has lost in total membership but has increased “the 
vitality of its program.” Fraternal orders have declined; and the 
Parent-Teacher Association has grown rapidly. The Boy Scouts 
have just begun to reach farm boys; the Girl Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls are not reaching the farm girls. County and independent 
fairs have declined. The traditional provincialism of the rural sec- 
tions is being dissipated by all of the changes in communication and 
the greater contact between town and county. Inevitably certain 
changes in social organization follow. 














Book Notes 


WOMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, A Study of Their 
Political, Social, and Economic Activities. By SopHonisBa 
P. Brecxinrince. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 
and London, 1933, 364 pages including index. 


This book is one of the monographs on Recent Social Trends in 
the United States, prepared under the direction of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends. In the foreword by the 
Committee, warning is given that “modern social life is so closely 
integrated as a whole that no change can occur in any of its phases 


without affecting other phases in some measure. ... . The usual 
practice of concentrating attention upon one social problem at a time 
often betrays us into overlooking these intricate relations. ... . To 


safeguard the conclusions against bias, the researches were restricted 
to the analysis of objective data.” The reader is impressed with the 
thoroughness of the study and the inclusive nature of the information. 
Three aspects of women’s activities are presented from the point of 
view of their historical development. They include: (1) women’s use 
of spare time as expended in various organizations; (2) women’s 
employment, earnings, and unemployment; and (3) women’s partici- 
pation in government and politics. The reader would have enjoyed 
a fourth section on women’s activities and relationships within the 
family, but the author points out that this subject is treated in the 
chapter on the Family in Recent Social Trends in the United States 
(Chap. XIII). 

To the woman of 1934, the copy of the Declaration of Sentiments 
passed in 1848 at the first Woman’s Rights Convention (Appendix I), 
comes almost as a shock when she compares conditions as listed in 
the “Declaration” with the present status of women. One needs only 
to read in Appendix II, the platform of 1932 of the National League 
of Women Voters, to realize how far woman has journeyed on her 
way to a recognized place in community life. 

The material is well organized and interestingly put together. 
Many readers would doubtless appreciate the addition of a bibliog- 
raphy, although many helpful references to source material are 
given in the footnotes. B. A. McC. 
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CASE STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF CRIME. 
By Ben Karpman. Mimeoform Press, Washington, D. C., 
1933, pp. x-+1042. Two volumes. 


Dr. Karpman has prepared five detailed case studies of insane 
criminals who have come under his attention as a psychiatrist. The 
bulk of each case study consists of a full story of his life written 
by the man himself. Summaries of the medical and psychiatric find- 
ings are included, also subsequent histories, correspondence, and 
interpretive comments. The “own stories” give considerable in- 
sight into the activities and mental processes of these “denizens of 
the underworld.” The objection that these stories are not factual but 
phantasies is not valid, the author insists, since “if a phantasy fur- 
nishes enough energy to drive the individual across the continent 
many times and make him indulge in certain kinds of behavior, then 
it is not only a psychic fact, but a fact in every sense of the word.” 

Since the social situation has played a very large réle in the 
development of the mental condition of each of these patients, had 
thoroughgoing field studies been made, such as well-trained social 
workers make, the diagnostician would have been able to determine 
more accurately the actual historical events and to evaluate better the 
réle of phantasy as a psychic fact. It is a little doubtful, indeed, 
whether social diagnosis in the absence of such field data is war- 
ranted, despite the fulness of the report in other respects. The social 
sciences need just such detailed studies as these and are indebted to 
Dr. Karpman for the great pains to which he has gone in their prepa- 
ration. E. F. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Watrer Greenwoop 
Beacu and Epwarp Everetr Waker. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, 1934, pp. ix+391. 


This elementary book in sociology will meet well the needs of 
twelfth-year students in high school who are taking social science. 
After the introductory chapters on geography, human nature, culture, 
and American culture, ten social problems are considered, dealing 
with population, rural and urban life, the immigrant, the Negro, 
health, the wage-earner, the family, child welfare, poverty, and crime. 
Each of these problems is treated with clarity and sanity. In the 
concluding three chapters the questions of social change, social plan- 
ning, and social improvement are presented. In the hands of a 
skillful teacher, this text will prove exceedingly useful. 
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THE LEISURE HOURS OF 5,000 PEOPLE. By the National 
Recreation Association, New York City, 1934, pp. 82 (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

This document is a report of the results obtained from sending 
out a questionnaire on which were listed ninety-four free-time activi- 
ties, thirty-seven home and fifty-seven outside activities. Data were 
received from 5,002 people living in twenty-nine cities of different 
types and sizes. It was found that the home is the center of “a 
large and increasing percentage of leisure-time activities for large 
numbers of people,” but in answering a question about “desired ac- 
tivities” the replies swing to the other extreme of listing many “out- 
side activities.” Expense was the deterrent factor that prevented 
many persons from enjoying “desired activities.” The report is 
full of interesting tables and conclusions. E. S. B. 


THE UNEMPLOYED MAN. By E. Wicut Baxxe. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., New York, pp. xviii+-308. 

Essentially, this book is a study of the conditioning of the atti- 
tudes of the unemployed through the instrumentality of unemploy- 
ment insurance payments in Britain. As such, it is a valuable socio- 
logical document. Interviewing the unemployed of the Metropoli- 
tan Borough of Greenwich with the purpose of finding the effect of 
the “dole” on the willingness and the ability of workers to support 
themselves has enabled Dr. Bakke to present a comprehensive analy- 
sis of a total socio-economic situation. What emerges strongly 
are the hopes, fears, and doubts of the human minds caught in the 
web of the situation. Some of the conclusions of the study are as 
follows: Unemployment insurance has alleviated the worst physical 
effects of unemployment. It has not, however, relieved “the mental 
and moral fatigue and discouragement which result from having 
no job.” It has engendered a feeling of security. Some, namely 
those who regard fear as an economic incentive, regard this as a 
disadvantage. But Mr. Bakke, and, I believe, justifiably so, holds 
that fear is not a stimulus but a burden to an already oppressed 
mind. Finally, the payments were found not to have retarded the 
efforts of the unemployed to get back to work. Ambitious effort was — 
noted as being rooted in the folkways of certain classes, rather than 
being housed specifically in the industrial pattern. The methodology 
and technique of the interviews are noted in the appendices, and 
contribute additional value to the book. M. J. V. 
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THE ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE. By Sruart Cuase. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1934, pp. vii+327. 

Babbitt’s complacency will be seriously disturbed by this remark- 
able analysis of the causes of the decadence of the economy of 
scarcity. For Stuart Chase is at his analytical best here, showing, by 
what may be called a sheer triumphant microscopic examination, 
the decomposed structure of an economy that has signally failed to 
provide income with which to purchase the immense quantities of 
goods which its machines are capable of providing. By historical 
reference, he indicates that the economy of scarcity was logical and 
even justifiable in the past. He also shows how the economic, moral, 
ethical, and political rules of those days were painted upon the 
pillars of this scarcity economy. But it is the persistence of these 
ways of doing and the attitudes which they bring into being that 
now carry over into the economy of abundance. Hence, the crisis 
—and the crisis is made more emphatic by the societal myopia 
which is incapable of seeing or realizing what it is all about. If this 
book fails to provide the remedial spectacles, it will not be Mr. 
Chase’s fault. 

There is an admirable distinction drawn between vendibility and 
serviceability, an underscoring as it were of Veblen’s thought upon 
the same subject. Serviceability is noted as the only valid under- 
lying structure for the economic life. But how to pound this into 
the minds of those who have not the least idea of service in their 
make-up, and who persist in stating that they are “building the 
factory for private profits, not for making a higher standard of 
living possible for their neighbors.” This may be a task that will 
require much of that superabundance of energy which Mr. Chase 
finds at present going to waste. 

There are two criticisms that may be made of this otherwise 
powerful exposition. The first is that there is apparently a failure 
to show just how the cultural inertia of the scarcity economy may 
be best erased from the scene without erasing the minds which 
tenaciously grip it; the second is that little account seems to be 
taken of that original nature in man which persists in clinging to 
the “this is mine” idea. In describing the society of the future, 
Mr. Chase speaks of the mobility which will characterize it—houses 
are to be carried from place to place, or rented from place to place. 
Will not the many moves of the family in the future destroy the 
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stability of the family? Is man to become subordinated to the new 
industrial order? And what shall we do with the dysgenic classes 
when all beings are to be provided for with abundance? It is a 
challenging book, and perhaps Mr. Chase will clear all these doubts 
in due time. M. J. V. 


THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Etron Mayo. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1933, pp. 194. 


This book, written as a result of the work of several groups of 
industrial research workers at Harvard University, is important be- 
cause of the social significance of the findings. Essentially, the re- 
search was directed toward the discovery of the effects of the indus- 
trial processes upon human beings and their social life. Seizing 
principally upon the factors of fatigue and monotony, the physiologi- 
cal and psychological occurrences resulting from them have been 
charted from two important investigations, that of an extreme labor 
turnover at a textile mill near Philadelphia and that of output under 
varying conditions at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company. The first showed a high degree of correlation between 
fatigue and turnover; the installation of rest periods making for 
more cheerful mental attitudes and a cessation of labor turnover. 
The Hawthorne experiment began with an inquiry into the occupa- 
tional attitudes of employees, endeavoring to find out the likes and 
dislikes of employees for the job and working conditions, and ended 
with the study of the workers’ experiences in the total social situa- 
tion which tended to affect his industrial attitudes. Industrial life 
experiences affect other experiences, while these other social experi- 
ences in turn affect industrial life. Restraint and compulsion in any 
part of the totality of the situation made for lessened industrial and 
social efficiency. Industrial life seems to have a direct relationship to 
social disorganization. M. J. V. 


A SURVEY OF THE MANOR OF WYE. By Heten E. Muu retp, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1933, pp. Ixxvii+-256. 


This volume contains carefully edited source material of interest 
to the student of medieval, social, and economic history. It deals 
with fifteenth century conditions in the county of Kent. 
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HEREDITY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. By E. J. Liwser- 
Ter. Edward Arnold and Co., London, 1933, pp. 160. Vol. I. 
This book should prove to be of inestimable illustrative value to 
eugenists, containing, as it does, the pedigrees of twenty-six persons 
receiving Poor Law aid in the London East End district. The basis 
for the work was laid some years ago by the Eugenics Society of 
England which became interested in the family trees of those per- 
sons who were habitually seeking state aid. The present volume is 
but the first in the series of the actual study of the 2,000 cases in 
the district, and consequently does not pretend to draw any final 
conclusions as to the relative importance of heredity and environ- 
ment in determining the incapacity of these people to support them- 
selves. However, some broad indications are suggested as a result 
of the presentation of the twenty-six pedigrees. In all of them, 
there is evidence of enough common characteristics to cause a classi- 
fication distinct from the normal. Epilepsy and insanity with low 
mental and physical traits are common. A preponderance of as- 
sortative mating appears throughout, the defective types inter- 
marrying even more than one would normally calculate. Then, there 
is a striking appearance of the evidences of latent defectiveness in 
subsequent generations. If the other cases run parallel to these 
twenty-six, the case for eugenics will have been considerably strength- 
ened, and society will have no cause to cease in its sterilization pro- 
gram. Twenty-five per cent of the East End London population is on 
Poor Law relief; if this percentage is proven totally dysgenic through 
heredity, the future course should be clear. M. J. V. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. By C. 
Luruer Fry. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1934, pp. 
xii+315. 

The merit of this volume lies in its composite nature. It gives a 
chapter to each of the main techniques for gathering and analyzing 
data and for reporting the findings. Direct observation, the inter- 
view, the questionnaire, tests, qualitative and quantitative analyses: 
these are given succinct, well-balanced treatments. The book is an 
exceedingly useful guide to social investigation. As a result of the 
limitations of space many themes are treated too briefly, and the 
investigator will need to use several of the annotated references in 
the sixty pages of bibliography which represent another of the meri- 
torious features of the volume. E. S. B. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ORGANIZATION IN AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. By Wiuson 
Gee. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934, pp. 
ix+275. 

This volume, by the Director of The University of Virginia Insti- 
tute for Research in the Social Sciences, presents a survey of social 
science research organization in American universities and colleges 
with the expressed hope that this formulation of the experience of 
the past may serve as a sound basis for future development. After 
a brief plea for the cause of social science research as “a primary 
university function,” the author sets forth his analysis of the scope 
of social science research organization, basing his discussion on the 
answers to questionnaires returned by 539 college presidents. The 
next and most important section is devoted to a series of “case 
studies” describing the origin, organization, publications, and pres- 
ent methods and activities of the social science research bodies in 
eighteen important American universities. Professor Gee concludes 
that definite organizations foster the research spirit, that true “co- 
operative research .... is still a thing largely theoretical,” that 
the chief present difficulty before social science research organiza- 
tions is lack of financial support, and that the bodies studied may 
be divided into four classes, each of which is suited to particular 
situations. These four classes are: (1) local councils and commit- 
tees, (2) general research committees, (3) bureaus and similar re- 
search organizations, and (4) miscellaneous forms. C. B.S. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS. By L. L. Bernarp and Jesse Bernarp. Wash- 
a University Studies—New Series, St. Louis, 1934, pp. 

This research report presents in succinct form the contributions 
that sociologists have made to the study of international relations. 

It is a digest “of the positions taken by the sociologist” regarding 

international relations. Six comprehensive tables give a wide range 

of facts. Special phases of the main subject to which sociologists 
have given attention are war, peace, and immigration. More scien- 
tific concepts connected with international relations that sociologists 
have developed include groups and group behavior, social conflict, 
culture, race, communication, isolation, and social control. The study 
stands alone in its field and is a brief but invaluable reference guide. 


E. S. B. 
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A MANUAL OF THESIS WRITING. For Graduates and Under- 
graduates. By Arruur H. Coe and Kart W. BicEtow. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1934, pp. ix+-48. 

In succinct form, details are given herein for choosing a subject 
for investigation; for preparing a bibliography; for collecting data; 
for composing the written document, including many of the more 
important matters of form, such as use of footnotes, punctuation, 
and preparing tables; and for revising the manuscript and preparing 
the finished document. The usefulness of this book is limited only 
by its brevity. 


THE THEORY OF PLAY. By Ever D. Mirtcuett and Bernarp 
oA — A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, 1934, pp. vii+- 
Originally intended to be a revision of The Theory of Organized 
Play by the late Wilbur P. Bowen and by Elmer D. Mitchell, the 
new volume represents so many changes that a slightly different title 
has been adopted. The thirty chapters cover four fields: (1) the 
historical background of the play movement, which is treated briefly; 
(2) an account of the various theories that have been advanced con- 
cerning the nature of play; (3) the need today for play and the re- 
lation of play to education; and (4) the administration of play. 
Starting with a brief groundwork in psychology, the discussions pre- 
sent a wide range of factual and concrete materials. 


THE SOVIET STATE: A Study of Bolshevik Rule. By Bertram 
W. — Steves and Wayburn, Topeka, Kansas, 1934, 
pp. 383. 

The political and legal organization of the Soviet state is outlined 
in detail in this work. The author maintains an objective viewpoint 
while at the same time he presents a fair and just picture. Rules 
and regulations, administrative measures, and legal interpretations 
are given concerning citizenship, municipal government, city plan- 


ning, rural government, organization of the central government, civil 
service, administrative coercion, supervision of the press, the police, 


labor legislation, supervision of industry and business, women and 
children, social evils, and education. If any American feels that the 
NRA is too regulatory, he should read The Soviet State and discover 
how much freedom is still his. As a manual concerning the rule of 
the state in Russia, this book is comprehensive and well written. 
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ELEMENTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY. Revised Edition. By 
Newe t L. Sms. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1934, pp. ix+718. 

In this revision the author has moved Part V on “The Structural 
Element” from last place to second place. It may be that the present 
Part V on “The Material Element” also might have been placed 
earlier to good advantage. One new chapter appears, namely, “The 
Social Process in Rural-Urban Civilization.” Data from the 1930 
census have been substituted for materials from the 1920 census. 
Minor revisions and changes in phraseology have also been made. 
As a result this volume will enjoy a well-deserved new lease on life. 


THE RACIAL MYTH. By Paut Rapin. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1934, pp. ix-+-141. 
The author attacks the myth of racial superiority from the histori- 
cal and anthropological viewpoints. He pays especial attention to 
the Nordic myth, particularly to the current German myth. “A 
carefully constructed theory of a German or Nordic race is but the 
compensation myth of confused late comers, of people whose his- 
torical rhythm has not synchronized with that of the rest of the 
world and who have, in consequence, always come to the table too 
late and with a poor appetite.” The style is argumentative and 
occasionally invective is used. 


WINDOWS ON HENRY STREET. By Lituian D. Watp. Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston, 1934, pp. xi+348. 

Nineteen years after the publication of The House on Henry Street 
appears this interesting sequel. The two volumes comprise a valu- 
able autobiography of a superior type, similar to the two volumes 
by Jane Addams that center around Hull House. The author pro- 
tests against calling this volume an autobiography, and yet it far 
surpasses many books that are so labeled. In the book and be- 
tween the lines, an alert, courageous, humanly-minded personality 
is unfolded. According to the author, the book attempts to show 
the harmonies built up in the Henry Street community by the many 
little groups that have lived there, “through their sympathetic rela- 
tions with other groups; and also to show how effective these group 
relations often are in dealing with social problems.” Miss Wald 
depicts the seriousness of the housing problem and of living con- 
ditions among the underprivileged. She describes the destructive 
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after-effects of the World War and explains her strong peace stand. 
She supports prohibition and points out the evils of the liquor prob- 
lem. The effects of the depression are pointed out. She summarizes 
her forty years on Henry Street by observing “that the things which 
make men alike are finer and stronger than the things which make 
them different,” and “that people rise and fall together, that no 
one group or nation dare be an economic or a social law unto itself.” 


E. S. B. 


660 RUNAWAY BOYS. WHY BOYS DESERT THEIR HOMES. 
By Cuiametre P. Armstronc. Richard G. Badger, 1932, pp. 
xxviii+208. 

This is a report of a special study of 660 runaway school boys who 
had been arraigned in the Children’s Court of New York City, and 
a comparative analysis of two control groups, 70 boys held for un- 
lawful entry and 60 incorrigibles. The outstanding characteristics of 
their gestalt are clearly discernible, showing the differences in age, 
intelligence, nationality, school-grading, economic level, family type, 
siblings, crowding, family pathology, nervous habits, physical de- 
fects, recidivism, institutional experience, concomitant offenses, and 
companions. Runaways are compared not only with incorrigibles 
and unlawful entry groups, but with delinquent boys generally and 
with unselected public school children. After a careful analysis of 
the data, with 58 tables and a series of cases, followed by a com- 
parative summary of results obtained by the study, the author con- 
cludes: “Family maladjustments are the general cause of a boy 
deserting his home and the school plays a conspicuous réle in stimu- 
lating this reaction. The runaway is a victim of a social system,— 
the family and school—and is held responsible for their inability to 
contribute an environment to which he can react.” M. H.N. 


MAJOR ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY. By Maurice H. Krovt. 
The College Press, Chicago, 1933, pp. xviii+364. 

The author has brought together a wide range of materials and 
organized them under twelve interesting chapter headings, such as: 
culture and the individual, behavior in its symbolic forms, symbolism 
and personality, personality and behavior. Many study questions 
and reference notes are appended for use in studying each chapter. 
Special indebtedness is expressed by the author to Darwin, Pavlov, 
and Freud for general viewpoints. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY GEORGE. By Georce R. 
Geicer. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. 
xix+581. 

Never so evident to all people of these United States as at the 
present time is Henry George’s oft quoted statement: “The associ- 
ation of poverty with progress is the great enigma of our times.” 
Therefore, it is with marked timeliness that this monumental work, 
entitled The Philosophy of Henry George appears. And furthermore, 
as Professor Dewey has so aptly remarked: “No man... . has a 
right to regard himself as an educated man in social thought unless 
he has had some first hand acquaintance with the theoretical con- 
tribution of this great American thinker.” This book, then, pre- 
sents a most remarkable opportunity for this acquaintanceship; it 
is a brilliant analysis of the social and ethical thought of Henry 
George, who above all others made “an insistent attempt to clarify 
the relation between ethics and economics.” There is, indeed, a 
close correlation between economic conditions as they at present 
exist and the moral idealizations of man. Phrased in modern socio- 
logical terminology, the economic attempts of man to satisfy the urge 
for security leads him to exploit on every hand his fellow-men. Man 
in our acquisitive society has assumed that the mere possession of 
worldly goods frees him from the degradation attendant upon a 
state of poverty. And so, as George himself wrote, there is every- 
where a mad scramble for wealth accompanied by a ruthless tramp- 
ling of every moral sentiment. 

The importance of Henry George as a philosopher is brought out 
most clearly in two chapters, the one dealing with the controversy 
with Spencer, the other with the religious aspects of George’s per- 
sonality. George regarded religion as a crusade, and saw clearly that 
the institutionalized religion of his day had failed because of its 
intense emphasis upon individual salvation. The author believes 
that George regarded himself as a crusader whose duty it was “to 
justify the ways of the Creator” to man, and to show that man’s 
blindness and ignorance was responsible for a gross misinterpretation 
of natural law. This led George to wage a kind of holy war upon 
land monopoly, his voice crying out as strenuously as ever had the 
voices of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

Those who are fortunate enough to read the book will be en- 
riched with a complete new idea of the thought of Henry George. 
The old notion that he contributed nothing more than a series of 
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arguments for the “single tax” will give way to the idea that America 
produced a social philosopher of the first rank, a philosopher whose 
analysis of social unrest and disorder again challenges the interest 
of a sick society which finds itself in the dilemma of seeking health. 
M. J. V. 


SOCIAL STATISTICS. By R. Crype Wuire. Harper and Bros., 
New York and London, 1933, pp. xxiv-+-471. 

Professor White has performed a genuine service for both soci- 
ologists and social workers. Not only has he developed the stand- 
ard methods of statistics using social data, but has given special 
attention to those subjects in which social workers and sociologists 
have particular interest, such as index numbers, time series, curve 
fitting, vital statistics, and rating scales. The Introduction—some 
98 pages—contains a thoroughgoing study of the field and problems 
of social statistics and statistical research. 

From the textbook point of view there is sufficient material for a 
year course which by careful selection can be used in a single se- 
mester course. It is to be regretted that Professor White has oc- 
casionally selected the less obvious and less well-standardized con- 
cepts and methods of problem-solving, as, for example, his preference 
for standard error rather than probable error, and his relegation to 
a footnote of the Pearsonian product-moment method of computing 
the coefficient of correlation. There are the inevitable typographical 
and arithmetical errors which add to the terrors of statistics for be- 
ginning students. Also, one might suggest on their behalf more 
material on graphic presentation and less on curve fitting. 


gE. F. Y. 


TIME TO LIVE. ADVENTURES IN THE USE OF LEISURE. 
By Gove Hamsipce. New York, Whittlesey House, 1933, pp. 
vii+144. 

This is not a scientific study of leisure but a story based upon per- 
sonal experience and a vision of how leisure may be most profitably 
used. The author considers certain fundamentals of leisure. He has 
a bias in favor of living in the country or in a not-too-crowded sub- 
urb where life is relatively simple, with time for physical exercise and 
mental relaxation through games and sports, crafts, gardening, and 
light farming, adventures in the out-of-doors, and reading. Time 


for fellowship is considered one of the great needs of today. 
M. H. N. 
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RUSSIA TODAY. By SHerwoop Eppy. Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York, 1934, pp. xix+316. 


SWEDEN, the Land and the People. By Acnes Roruery. The 
Viking Press, New York, 1934, pp. x+275. 


ISLAND INDIA GOES TO SCHOOL. By Epwin R. Empree. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934, pp. 120. 


WHITHER LATIN AMERICA. By Franx Tannensaum. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1934, pp. xix+185. 


After ten visits to Russia, Sherwood Eddy writes one of his most 
thoughtful books on social and economic questions. His sympathetic 
insight enables him to give full credit to all the constructive values in 
Russia, and yet he is far from blind to the faults of the Soviet 
régime. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, writes a commenda- 
tory introduction. Dr. Eddy first of all issues warnings against cer- 
tain evils in the present Russian system. These are: bureaucracy, 
denial of liberty, violence and compulsion, dogmatism, atheism, and 
anti-religionism. The “possible contributions to human nature” which 
Russia may make are several, such as her emphasis on social justice 
and social planning, elimination of unemployment, slum clearance, the 
treatment of criminals, the care of children, the revolution in agri- 
culture, and the reformation of religion. Not all of Mr. Eddy’s 
readers, however, will share his optimism concerning the merits of 
some of these “possible contributions.” 

A delightful picture is given by Agnes Rothery of the people and 
customs of Sweden. Art, architecture, agriculture, industry, religion, 
recreation, and social life are described in an appealing style. The 
descriptions show that if one approaches Sweden humbly he may 
learn a great deal of social significance from her. Sweden lives anew 
at the hands of this gifted writer. 

Island India refers to the Dutch Archipelago and includes many 
islands, notably, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Bali, and New Guinea. 
Mr. Embree gives a favorable report of the progress of education 
in these islands under the aegis of the Dutch Government. Special 
insight is afforded the reader into the culture traits of these millions 
of colored folk. “As the excellencies of diverse cultures are becom- 
ing more clearly recognized,” changes in world ideals and objectives 
are bound to occur. — 

In Whither Latin America the author surveys social and economic 
conditions in Latin American countries in terms of population, in- 
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dustrialism, finance, foreign trade, transportation, education, labor, 
and agriculture. To cover the several countries in each chapter is 
to furnish interesting comparisons, which at times must necessarily 
be rather sketchy. The author finds that there is little internal 
migration; that there is no great chance for large industrial or urban 
development; that foreign loans have enslaved Latin America finan- 
cially; that no elaborate transportation systems are necessary (since 
the resources are limited); that social legislation and labor unions 
have developed as defenses against the penetration of foreign capital; 
and that, in the future, even more than in the present, Latin America 
must learn to live “within its own resources.” E. S. B. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE, PROBLEMS OF SELF-DISCOVERY 
AND SELF-DIRECTION. By M. E. Bennerr, with the 
editorial codperation of Lewis M. Terman. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York and London, 1933, pp. 456. 

This book is designed for use by students, especially the young 
person in late adolescence. “The emphasis throughout the book is 
placed upon constructive guidance and the prevention of maladjust- 
ment rather than upon the study of maladjustment itself.” 

In addition to the preface by the author and the introduction by 
Dr. Lewis M. Terman, the material is presented in four parts; viz., 
I. Points of Departure, outlining purposes and the problems of self- 
direction; II. Living in College, discussing college goals and values, 
getting acquainted and making friends, the distribution of time, and 
life values of college studies; III. Learning in College, covering 
material usually presented in an orientation class, e.g., methods of 
study, use of the library, and the relation of thinking to study and 
living; and IV. Building a Life, dealing with the development of 
personality and a life philosophy, with concluding chapters on voca- 
tional and avocational planning. The appendix contains a number 
of tables of helpful data, especially those related to distribution and 
rankings of occupations, and a bibliography of tests of various kinds. 
At the close of each chapter, with the exception of the first, are 
questions for personal inventory and a list of the references. The 
book is readable and stimulating. The first three sections, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, are admirable for a freshman college orienta- 
tion class. The fourth section would seem to be somewhat advanced 
for a freshman group but is well adapted for use in a course dealing 
specifically with individual adjustment. B. A. McC. 
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THE CHANGING CITY CHURCH. By Cart D. Wet ts. Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1934, 4 
charts, pp. 40. 

Dr. Wells has chosen a prominent religious group in the United 
States and analyzed its problems from a sociological viewpoint. In 
the first section he points out the problems involved in transferring 
a religious heritage from a rural to an urban environment. The 
second section compares the behavior of the urban church having a 
rural heritage with the motion picture institution having urban back- 
grounds. In the third section the author analyzes three active and 
three inactive types of religious personalities. Fourth, he dis- 
tinguishes carefully between reactionary conservatives and liberal 
conservatives among churches (the churches which he studied fell 
into these two categories rather than into conservative, progressive, 
and radical). The last section suggests six procedures that a city 
church needs to develop if it would function more satisfactorily in 
urban life. 

In the sociological approach to the church as a human institution 
Dr. Wells shows clear insight and uses sound judgment. Whether 
read as a sociological treatise or as a guide to reorganizing church 
activities this document will prove illuminating. E. S. B. 


STATUS AND SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS. By 
Samuel H. Jameson. University of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1934, 3 tables, pp. vi+48. 

In this piece of research Dr. Jameson has been the first to apply 
the concept of status to social welfare agencies and to make clear 
the ways in which status plays a significant social réle. As a result 
of this investigation, status is appreciably raised on the scale of use- 
ful sociological concepts. Dr. Jameson sets forth an interesting and 
valuable exhibit of fifteen leading criteria of status based on a careful 
examination of the experiences of 108 social welfare agencies. Next 
he devises a valuable rating scale, with each of the fifteen criteria of 
group status given a rank in relation to each of the others, by 
averaging the judgments of 160 social welfare executives. Then he 
analyzes the ratings given his fifteen criteria by the 160 executives 
in terms of what the executives represent. 

All social welfare executives and all citizens who are interested in 
social welfare institutions will be instructed by the findings, which 
are presented clearly and logically. E. S. B. 
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URBAN SOCIETY. By Noex P. Gist and L. A. Hatsert. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1933, pp. xxiii-+ 724. 

Ten years ago there were no textbooks on urban sociology. Since 
then a number of texts have been produced, of which the one by 
Gist and Halbert is not only the latest but one of the best organized 
and most comprehensive descriptions of urban life yet published. 
It is not an original treatise from the standpoint of research, but the 
authors have been unusually successful in synthesizing existing data. 
Their analysis and interpretation of the data are clear and sound. 
While social problems are discussed, the bulk of the material deals 
with social processes and the organization of city life. The book 
is divided into five parts, dealing, respectively, with: The Rise of 
Urbanism, Distributive and Selective Aspects of the City, Social 
Relationships in the City, The Organization of the Life in the City, 
and Planning and Control of Urban Society. Each part is divided 
into chapters, which in turn are subdivided so that students can 
organize the material, following a logical sequence of topics. Three 
chapters are devoted to the social ecology of the city and two chap- 
ters deal with the social basis of urban life. No other text gives so 
much space to the ecological factors of the city. 

The phenomenon of urbanism is well-nigh universal and one of 
the most important phases of modern society. Urbanization has in- 
creased tremendously during recent years. The authors, however, 
take the position that the city is a natural phenomenon, even though 
its growth has been rapid. It is the product of a complexity of 
forces that operate in our social order, necessitating control and 
guidance based upon a thoroughgoing understanding of its condi- 
tioning factors. This is the function of the social sciences, particu- 
larly sociology. M.H.N. 


REALITY AND ILLUSION. By RicHarp Roruscuixp. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1934, pp. 442. 

Since the author has “no faith in the possibility of any so-called 
‘science of society,’” his discussion takes place outside the universe 
of discourse of the sociologist. He favors idealism rather than realism. 
He reacts against a quantitative concept of science and seeks “a new 
thought-structure in which science may have a place but not domi- 
nate the whole intellectual scene.” Aesthetics is defined as “the grasp 
of reality”; ethics, as “the implications of activity”; religion, “the 
search for ultimate value.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF GIOVANNI 
GENTILE. By Merrirr M. Tuompson. Southern Cali- 
fornia Educational Monographs. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, Los Angeles, 1934, pp. ix-+-217. 


To the sociologist, Chapter IV on “Gentile’s Social Philosophy” 
will have the greatest interest, perhaps, of the nine chapters in this 
scholarly educational treatise. Gentile is pronounced “the philoso- 
pher par excellence of fascism.” His teachings are rooted, for ex- 
ample, in that type of historical nationalism which holds to the belief 
that democracy is untenable because “it descends to a mere contest 
between minor groups or interests for the controlling power which 
results in a government of party rather than one representative of 
the entire nation.” Gentile also grounds his social philosophy in 
Hegelianism and in the Dante-Machiavelli tradition. 


DANCE AS AN ART-FORM. By La Mert. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1933, pp. xi+198. 


THE MODERN DANCE. By Joun Martin. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1933, pp. iv-+123. 


According to La Meri, dance-art has reference to the dances 
“which are didactic, which conform to aesthetic principles, and 
which, by skill and taste, create beauty.” The purpose of the 
author is to acquaint the public with the basic principles in the 
technique and spirit of the different types of dancing as presented 
by serious artists for aesthetic judgment. The story of dancing in 
many countries is picturesquely described. Beginning with a de- 
fense of dancing, the writer gives a brief history of the Occidental 
dance-art, which is followed by a description of the ballet, free, 
ethnologic, eastern, Spanish, European, National, and American 
dances. 

Martin contends that modern dancing, as contrasted with dancing 
during earlier times, has come to mean the expression of gaiety and 
exuberance of spirit and nothing else. Primitive men danced when 
they were deeply moved. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
modern dance—what it is made up of and how it differs from other 
types of dancing—are discussed in detail. This is followed by a 
description of dance form, and the relation which exists between the 
dance and other forms of art. Modern dance is defined as “those 
types of dancing which are neither classic nor romantic.” E.S.N. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Joun M. Gittetre and 
James M. Remnuarpt. American Book Company, 1933, pp. 
xxi+819. 

There are “at least three well-defined marks of a social problem: 
(1) It is largely social in origin, that is, has a group bearing. (2) 
It is social in results. (3) The responsibility for it is social.” With 
these characteristics in mind the authors proceed to analyze a series 
of social problems as found in modern society, particularly in the 
United States. These problems are classified into five groups: (1) 
those immediately related to geographic and economic conditions, 
especially the problems of population and the distribution of wealth 
and income; (2) those arising out of psychophysical conditions, par- 
ticularly problems of health; (3) those connected with race and 
nativity; (4) those centered in domestic institutions; and (5) the 
problems of general social control. There is some overlapping of 
subject matter but this is due largely to the interrelationship of 
the problems under consideration. 

Social problems are complex and related to each other both in 
origin and results. In solving them it is necessary to discover the 
controls or means of readjusting the causative conditions as well as 
to ascertain the causes and to discover their interdependencies. “By 
social control is meant the influence exerted by the public to regi- 
ment and direct human beings so as to maintain the existence and 
order of a social group.” Society may accomplish this by direct 
and deliberate planning and governmental activities, through efforts 
of nongovernmental agencies, and through the influence of numer- 
ous agencies whose chief function is other than the exercise of 
control over society generally. Crime, alcohol, and war are singled 
out as special problems of social control. The analysis of alcoholism 
is especially timely. 

The material is systematically organized, the style is lucid, and 
each chapter contains questions for discussion and references for 
further readings. It is admirably adapted as a textbook for a gen- 
eral course in social problems. M. H.N. 
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YELLOW JACK. By Sypney Howargp in collaboration with Pau. pe 
Kruir. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1934, 


pp. xi-+-152. 


STEVEDORE. By Paut Perers and Georce Sxxar. Covici-Friede, 
New York, 1934, pp. 123. 


The performances of the above plays have represented note- 
worthy events in the theatrical season of 1934. Yellow Jack is in 
reality a historical recitation of the research work on the source of 
yellow fever by Dr. Walter Reed; while Stevedore is a thrilling 
narration of a race riot. The reading of the plays is bound to fur- 
nish at least several profitable hours with exciting adventures into 
fields that teem with dramatic fervor. 

In Yellow Jack, Sydney Howard has, with the aid of Paul de 
Kruif, taken basic material from the latter’s Microbe Hunters and 
woven it into a drama intense with the stuff that marks real ad- 
venture and discovery in the field of science. Distinguished by its 
simple dignity, the play is a moving and compelling rehearsal of 
the difficulties attendant upon a laboratory experiment when the 
specimens for the experiment are human beings. The dramatic 
suspense in this case is offered by the fact that the mosquito has 
to be proven to be the real antagonist in the situation. Something 
gloriously noble about humanity is finely and skillfully etched into 
the play by the artistry of dramatist Howard — it is the story of 
the four soldiers who subjected themselves to the bite of the insect 
and the terrors of yellow fever for the sake of mankind. Yellow 
Jack offers something to the adult theater about which it may be 
proud, and incidentally offers convincing evidence that a play to be 
vitally absorbing need not necessarily delve into sex problems. At 
any rate, it should reveal to the theater managers, and probably 
to the moving picture people, that adventures in the world of the 
laboratory may have that inherent burning vitality which makes 
for living theater. 

Stevedore, avowedly a propaganda play, necessarily had to run 
the gauntlet of those who affect to go to the theater to be merely 
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amused. Despite its bold purposiveness, the play, staged in New 
York, by the Theatre Union Workers, has succeeded in winning 
the approval of everyone. It is a deeply significant portrayal of the 
lot of the Negro in a southern city. Lonnie Thompson, stevedore, 
has, through the efforts of union organizers, become conscious of 
the injustices heaped upon black workers, and seeks to incite his 
black brethren to form a solid front against further slavery. A 
white woman, struck down by her paramour, vows to her husband 
that a Negro attacked her, and thereupon the cry of rape issues 
throughout the city, and the search for the guilty black is on. Lonnie, 
as an agitator of unionism and justice, is selected by the police and 
the boss of the stevedores as the most likely culprit. Lonnie, of 
course, dies in the race riot that ensues, but not before he has been 
able to solidify many of the Negroes into a unit fighting for the 
integrity of their homes. 

The authors have succeeded in presenting with vivid and stark 
reality the trials which the Negro encounters in his attempt to 
secure worthwhile social and economic justice. Their play has be- 
come a sociological document of true worth because of the brilliant 
analysis it makes of race prejudice and the abysmal struggle of 
the so-called inferior group for status. M. J. V 





